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REV. JOSEPH GETCHELL BINNEY, D.D. 


LETTERS from Rangoon, dated Dec. 8, an- 
nounced the death of this eminent man and 
devoted missionary, while on the passage out 
to Burmah. Dr. Binney was born in Boston, 
Dec. 1, 1807. He was converted at an early 
age, and became a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church. He fitted for college in Boston, 
and entered Yale College as a beneficiary of 
the American Education Society. But his 
health failed during his freshman year, and 
he was compelled to relinquish the hope of 
completing a collegiate course. 

Soon after this event, he became a Baptist, 
and was baptized into the fellowship of the 
Baptist Church in East Cambridge, Oct. 3, 
1830, by Rev. John E. Weston. The church 
licensed him to preach on the 15th of the 
same month. He subsequently entertained 
the idea of taking a theological course of 
study at Newton, but he never became a 
member of the Institution. He was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry at West 
Boylston, Mass., May 16, 1832. His name 
appears in the minutes of the State Con- 
vention for that year, and for 1833 and 1834. 
In 1835 the minutes were not published, but 
in 1836 he was reported as pastor at South- 
bridge, Mass. After a brief pastorate in 
Southbridge, he moved to Savannah, Ga., and 
assumed the charge of the Baptist church 
in that city. From this place he was called in 
1843 to found a theological school for the 
Karens in Burmah. He sailed Nov. 18, 1843, 
and reached Maulmain April 6, 1844. Aftera 
year spent in the study of the Karen language, 
Mr. Binney opened the Karen Theological 
School, May 28, 1845, at a place called New- 


ton, in the vicinity of Maulmain. He was 
compelled to leave Burmah in April, 1850, in 
consequence of Mrs. Binney’s ill health, and 
reached the United States in September fol- 
lowing. 

In the summer of 1858, having spent the in- 
interval as pastor at Elmira, N.Y., at Augusta, 
Ga., and as president of Columbian College 
at Washington, D.C., Dr. Binney was re- 
appointed a missionary, and designated to the 
charge of the Karen seminary, which since his 
retirement in 1850 had been in charge of Dr. 
Wade. Dr. David Jayne, William Bucknell, 
Esq., and William J. McIntosh, Esq., of Phil- 
adelphia, pledged to support Dr. Binney five 
years, and Dr. Wade strongly urged his return 
to his former place. He sailed again for Bur- 
mah, Oct. 27, 1858; and the next spring found 
him again at his post. He removed the insti- 
tution to Rangoon; the late Professor Ruggles 
of Washington, and others, having provided 
funds for the purchase of a compound and 
buildings in that city for its accommodation. 
From May, 1859, till November, 1875, he re- 
mained at his post without interruption, devot- 
ing himself with all the energy of his nature to 
the preparation of young men for the work of 
evangelists and teachers. 

During this period of nearly sixteen years, 
he felt the need of a collegiate institution for 
the benefit of the Karen people, and he fre- 
quently pressed the subject on the attention 
of the committee. When, at length, the Exec- 
utive Committee sanctioned the plan of such 
an institution, it devolved on Dr. Binney to 
lay the foundations, and to open the school. 
The first session was opened on the 28th of 
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May, 1872, with three native teachers, and 
seventeen students. 

Dr. Binney was attacked by partial paralysis 
in 1874, from which he recovered so far as to 
enable him to go on again with his work. But 
a recurrence of the trouble in the autumn of 
1875 admonished him that he must have a 
change and rest. Accordingly he left Rangoon 
and spent the winter of 1875-76 in Italy, and 
came to this country the following summer. 
During the year after his arrival in this coun- 
try, his health so far improved that he de- 
sired to return to Burmah, hoping to be able 
to complete some Karen text-books, and get 
them through the press, before he was called 
hence. Accordingly he sailed from New York 
on the 6th of October last, but died on ship- 
board in the Indian Ocean, eight days before 
the ship reached Rangoon. 

* Dr. Binney was a man of marked ability, of 
great industry, large culture, aptness to teach, 
and celebrity as a preacher. His work in our 
missions was invaluable, and his name will 
long be treasured among the heroes of our 
missionary annals. We append a report of 
the memorial service held in the seminary 
chapel at Rangoon, on the 9th of December last. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

Dr. BINNEy died on board the steamship 
“ Amarapoora,” Nov. 26, 1877, lat. 8° 32’ N., 
and long. 67° 54’ E., and was buried at sea, 
about three days’ sail west of the island of 
Ceylon. 

The first tidings which greeted us, as, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 5, we hastened on board the 
steamer to welcome the long-expected party 
of missionaries, new and old, was, that Dr. 
Binney was no more. 

On the following sabbath, appropriate me- 
morial services were held in the chapel of the 
Karen Theological Seminary, conducted by Mr. 
Smith, Dr. Binney’s successor in the school. 

The chapel was filled with the students of 
the seminary and college, and a good attend- 
ance of other Karens who had known and 
honored Dr. Binney in life, and wished to 
share in these last sad memorial services. 

All the Karen missionaries were present, 
with the exception of Mr. Brayton, who was 
prevented by illness. There were several also 
from the out-stations, who were glad to be 
present to show their respect for the departed, 
and to mourn with the bereaved widow. — 
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The pulpit, behind which Dr. Binney had 
so often stood, was suitably draped; and an 
excellent photograph of Dr. Binney, heavily 
bordered with crape, stood on the communion- 
table in front of the pulpit. 

The services were all in Karen. 

An opening hymn, which had been a favor- 
ite of the deceased, was sung; after which ap- 
propriate selections of Scripture were read, 
and Mr. Harris led the congregation in 
prayer. “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” was then 
sung, when Mr. Smith arose, and spoke as 
follows : — 

Last sabbath, as we left the chapel after 
evening service, we said among ourselves, 
“ Next sabbath the missionary party wiil have 
arrived, and perhaps Dr. Binney will preach 
to us in this chapel: if he cannot preach, he 
will surely say something to us; if unable to 
do as much as that, we shail at least look upon 
his face, and rejoice in his presence.” 

But to-day how different is all this from 
our anticipations! Weare not permitted even 
to look upon his face. This place, that knew 
him for so many years, shall know him no 
more. He is gone; and nought is left for us 
to-day, excepting the remembrance of him. 
But this is no small boon: we are glad to have 
known him. We are grateful that it was ours 
to be associated with him in work; to listen 
to his counsel, to receive instruction at his 
hands, to have familiar intercourse with him, 
to see him at his work, and to see his work. 
This recollection of personal relations, sus- 
tained between ourselves and the departed 
teacher, gives us joy on this day of our sor- 
row. No: the remembrance of Dr. Binney, 
which is left to us to-day, and which will ever 
be ours, is no small boon. 

Dr. Binney was a man on whom to lean. 
He could be relied upon. His yea was yea, 
and his nay was nay. He was genial in do- 
mestic and social intercourse. He was a wise 
counsellor, true and honorable in his friend- 
ships, uncompromising in his principles; a 
man to whom one would go, and not in vain, 
for advice and sympathy in trouble. 

Allusion then made by Mr. Smith to 
the feelings with which Dr. Binney personally 
enlisted in the foreign missionary enterprise, 
nearly thirty-four years before, and to the pe- 
culiarly inviting circumstances which made 
work at home, for him, so much more attrac- 
tive than work abroad; when, at the age of 
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thirty-six, he obtained the reluctant consent 
of the church of which he was pastor, in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to dismiss him, in response to 
the summons of the Mission Board. 

His body, Mr. Smith went on to say, lies 
beneath the waves. We cannot erect a monu- 
ment over his grave, on which to record the 
virtues and keep alive the memory of the 
dead. But he can well dispense with such a 
memorial. 

This Theological Seminary, founded by 
him, and to which he gave the best years of 
his life, and the long roll of native pastors, 
teachers, and evangelists, who were trained by 
him for their sacred work, are his abiding 
memorials, —living stones of remembrance, 
which can never perish. 

Rev. SAu Tay then arose and said, Our 
revered and beloved teacher Binney came to 
us the second time, after an absence of sev- 
eral years, in the month of May, 1859, when 
I immediately attached myself to him in his 
work. I studied and recited under him, and 
at the same time assisted him in teaching, 
and in every way in my power, up to the very 
day of his final return to his native land. I 
have been with him as large a portion of my 
life as I have spent with my own father; and 
most happy have I been with him, I knew 
him better perhaps than I knew my own dear 
father. I was with him in my maturer years; 
and my heart yearns for him even as a father. 

He had been absent from us nearly nine 
years when he returned as above named, and 
we thought he had probably nearly forgotten 
our language. He arrived on Friday night, 
and on the sabbath preached to us with great 
freedom and power. His first address espe- 
cially to the students of the Seminary was 
founded on these words, “The joy of the 
Lord is your strength.” At that time the 
students from Maulmain were obliged to 
leave their pleasant accommodations, and 
come to Kemendine, Rangoon. They were 
very homesick: their hearts yearned for 
teacher and mamma Wade. They had no 
comfortable houses either for sleeping or 
studying; they were mostly strangers to 
teacher Binney, and to their associate pupils; 
but when they heard that sermon they were 
comforted and encouraged. At that time I 
was young, and unable to help him much, and 
he was obliged to do almost all the teaching 
himself. Besides teaching three or four hours 
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daily, he had charge of the church, and 
preached often on week evenings, once on 
sabbath mornings in Karen, and on sabbath 
evenings in English. He also had a Bible- 
class on the sabbath; and this went on for 
more than two years, when I was able to re- 
lieve him a good deal, and his own strength 
somewhat failing he lessened his work a little. 

After he had been with us four years mam- 
ma Binney was much prostrated by sickness, 
and obliged to return. He made provision for 
her safe return, but would not leave his work. 
She went without him, and he staid alone. 
His strength soon failed, however; but he 


‘worked on, though we often begged him to 


leave us and go tothe mamma. About two 
years after, when he was able to leave his 
work with teachers Carpenter and Smith, he 
went home; but he would not desert his post 
of duty till he could leave it with tolerable. 
safety. He had many inducements to stay at 
home, and we did not expect him to resume 
his work here; but in May, 1866, he arrived 
again in Rangoon, and preached in Karen at 
once from 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

Soon after his return at this time, he took 
through the press his work on “Systematic 
Theology,” and a work on preaching. He 
also has several works yet in manuscript 
nearly or quite ready for the press. He also 
was permitted to see the desire of his heart 
granted in the opening of the Rangoon Bap- 
tist College, for which he had earnestly 
labored. For a while he presided over the 
two institutions. In October, 1874, he became 
very ill from a paralysis of one side. He was 
unable to walk much, and gradually his 
strength failed: notwithstanding he would not 
leave, though urged on every hand to do so. 
He had no one to take his place in the semi- 
nary, and especially was he unwilling to leave 
the college until he saw it more firmly estab- 
lished. He often said it was not simply sick- 
ness that prostrated him: it was anxiety with 
regard to the college for Karens. Finally the 
doctors told him that unless he stopped all 
work, and that at once, he would not be able 
to think at all: that his brain must have rest. 
Still he set about putting up a seminary build- 
ing for us, — begged the money, giving largely 
himself, — and saw it nearly completed and in 
good hands to be wholly so. On the last sab- 
bath with us he was escorted to the chapel by 
his two senior teachers, where he preached to 
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the Karens for the last time; at once con- 
secrating the house to the Lord’s service, and 
bidding farewell to the seminary and to the 
numerous Karens assembled. His text was 
from 2 Cor. xii. 14: “I seek not yours, but 
you.” 

We did not expect to see him again among 
us ; but, after a while in his native land, his 
health so far improved that he wrote us that 
he had a little more work he wished to do 
here, and that if he could return for only two 
years, he would be more content to leave us. 

Our revered teacher, though a man of the 
very best feelings, was never very sociable or 
familiar. He guarded well his lips, and was 
sober and dignified in his demeanor, and his 
presence commanded respect. It was natural 
and easy to honor him. He did not speak at 
random, but he talked much when he had any 
thing important to say ; and people remembered 
his words, and it was well to do so. He was 
both wise and truthful. If he said a thing, 
we never doubted him; and if he led us to 
expect any thing, it was to us as if fulfilled. 
We always implicitly trusted him. He was 
also a man of a large heart; and his sympa- 
thies and plans were by no means confined to 
the Karens. Among his last acts he devised 
for the good of Burmans as well. His pupils 
were accustomed to call him “a just and true 
man;” and even the heathen Burmans, who 
had a great deal of intercourse with him in 
working for him, were accustomed to call him 
by that appellation. 

Our teacher has no grave. In this respect 
he is like Elias and Moses and. Judson. We 
cannot understand God’s purposes, but we 
know he makes no mistakes. Is it that too 
much respect might have been paid to the 
grave? Perhaps so. But there was probably 
a better reason. I think the Lord permitted 
him to become an example for us who have 
been his pupils and children, even in his death. 
Our teacher followed Christ’s example to the 
last, and did not count his life dear unto him- 
self. Shall we not imitate this example? If 
he did not shrink from duty to save life, shall 
we allow any thing to come between us and a 
faithful doing of our Master’s work? 

_ And these labors and self-denials of our 
beloved teacher were greatly approved and 
blessed of God. Multitudes of preachers 
and teachers have been raised up in conse- 
quence. His work will never die. These are 
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his living epistles in every part of our coun- 
try. They are the pillars of our churches 
throughout Burmah, and in. this we rejoice 
greatly. 

Rev. Dr. Cross said, — 

The occasion on which we are assembled 
here is one for lamentation and tears. Why, 
then, do we not weep and show tokens of 
grief? The reason is that we cannot think of 
him who has gone as in a place of tears or 
of grief. We think of him in a place of glory 
and of joy, and for him we cannot grieve. 

I knew nothing personally of the youth 
and early history of Dr. Binney, but I heard 
of him wherever he went. He was pastor of 
churches in his native land; and he held a 
place at the head of a college as its president ; 
and in every position I heard of him as 
standing high in the esteem of all with whom 
he was concerned. As a pastor he was be- 
loved and clung to by the people of his charge. 
As the president of a college he was revered 
and held in high admiration. We have here 
heard extracts read by his successor, teacher 
Smith, from Dr. Binney’s farewell words 
when he left America for the first time, to 
come to this land. We have seen that it was 
not because he had no work or place, or lov- 
ing and admiring people, to restrain him from 
coming. It was the love of the Saviour, and 
those sitting in darkness, for whom Christ 
died, which constrained him. 

You have heard that he was expected here, 
and that in a few days you would see him in 
your chapel and in your midst. But he did 
not come, and his grave is not with us. There 
is no headstone of marble to record his name 
and his deeds. But he has a better and more 
enduring record than can be fixed on the 
headstone of a grave; for you are his epistles, 
known and read of all men. We can visit no 
place in Burmah where his living epistles are 
not found. We go to Tavoy, and we find 
them there. We go to Maulmain and Bas- 
sein, and his epistles are many. In every 
place we find his work written in living lines, 
not with ink, nor upon tablets of stone, but on 
the fleshly tablets of many hearts. His mon- 
uments are everywhere amongst us, and they 
cannot die nor perish. 

We are not here to praise a teacher, nor to 
praise any man; yet there are those now, as 
in the days of the apostle Paul, whose names 
are known, and whose praise is in all the 
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churches. God in his own way has distin- 
guished some men from others, and has made 
their lives, their history, and special events 
in their history, monuments, or at least marks, 
of his own special acts of providence. In 
our mission in this land, God seems to have 
chosen Dr. Judson to introduce the gospel, — 
the simple message of salvation by the cross 
of Christ; and in the same way he seems 
to have chosen Dr. Binney to introduce the 
school of theology to the Karens; and both 
Dr. Judson and Dr. Binney have been buried 
in the sea. 
we know the fact., This may be a better monu- 
ment. We may never forget these men because 
of this providence, and the coincidence itself; 
and it is a coincidence which forces itself upon 
our minds. 

The perishing flesh of our brother and 
teacher is not here. His body is not now 
before us. We do not see his face here, but 
we shall see it. The part which is left us is 
to imitate his example, and as teachers to be 
like him,—to follow him as he followed 
Christ. 

Rev. Norman Harris, who sailed with Dr. 
Binney, and was with him when he died, then 
spoke as follows :— 

How can I tell you of teacher Binney’s 
sickness and death? I saw the teacher before 
he left you for America, and we talked together 
about our work as being nearly done. After 
he left you, several asked me whether teacher 
Binney would ever come back. I replied, 
“We have no ground to hope he will ever be 
able to come back.” When I was at home in 
America, the question was repeatedly asked, 
“Will Dr. Binney ever go back to Burmah?” 
I usually replied, “No: he is too old and too 
feeble to go out again.” When the time drew 
near for me to sail, I was surprised to hear 
that Dr. Binney was to be one of the party; 
and when I met him on the steamer in New 
York, I said to him, “ Brother Binney, I thought 
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you would never go again to Burmah.” He 
replied, “I have a little work which I wish to 
do there.” I said, “ Burmah is a good place to 
work in.” He replied, “ Yes, and a good place 
to die.” The teacher suffered much in cross- 
ing the ocean, and in Scotland. While there 
he called a doctor, who told him that place 
was bad for him, and by all means to go on, 
and when he arrived at the Mediterranean Sea 
he would be better., We came on, and, when 
sailing over that sea, perhaps he suffered less 
pain, but his strength gradually failed. After 
several days were passed, he told me his 
throat was sore, and said, “ This is a new dis- 
ease, unlike any thing which I have had be- 
fore.” It became very difficult for him to eat 
or drink, and sometimes he coughed badly. 
One day I was called to his state-room. On 
seeing me he said, “Brother Harris, I think I 
am the Lord’s,—I trust him. Pray that the 
will of the Lord may be done, either for life or 
death. I have no will but his.” He did not 
ask me to pray that he might be well again, 
but that the will of the Lord might be done. 
The first or second night after this, before he 
went to sleep, he said, “This disease is such 
that God may call me away suddenly. Pray 
that I may be prepared.” While we were talk- 
ing one day, it was reported, “The captain 
says, in seventeen days we will be in Ran- 
goon.” He said, “That seems to be a very 
short time, but many will not live to see that 
day.” Your teacher trusted in that same pow- 
er which I, with great pleasure, have heard 
him preach to others. He was not afraid to 
die, because Christ has taken away the sting 
of death for believers. Dr. Judson was 
buried east of the island of Ceylon, and Dr. 
Binney about seven hundred miles west of 
that island. 

Then they sang, with deep feeling, the 
translation of the hymn beginning, “ Asleep 
in Jesus.” Mr. Harris made the concluding 
prayer, and pronounced the benediction. 


IT may seem to some, .after the encouraging 
words in the last number of the MAGAZINE, 
to be distrusting God’s love and care for the 
cause of missions, to doubt that the money 
needed to meet promptly all the obligations of 
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the Missionary Union will be in hand before 
the first day of April next; and yet we are 
told that there are grounds for the gravest 
apprehensions in this matter. 

At such a time as this, when there are so 


many excuses for “withholding more than is 
meet,” it is well that all be impressed, that God 
does no such thing as to perform by miracle 
what he has committed to his friends the 
means of performing. If we are but stew- 
ards of the wealth in our hands, and are held 
to apply it for the purposes God directs, it is 
no fit question for us to ask, “ Will he not in 
some way display his wonderful power to do 
— if we failto do — what he has committed to 
us the means of doing; and allow us to keep, 
and apply to selfish ends, what has been in- 
trusted to us for his glory?” But let us know, 
that it is far more in accordance with his will, 
after committing to stewards the money for a 
given work, if they misapply it, to visit them 
with “stripes,” and then let the work appar- 
ently fail, in proof that he will not lower his 
dignity or authority by coming to the rescue 
of an interest for which he has amply pro- 
vided. Then, in the event of apparent failure, 
he can and will provide for ultimate results, so 
as to secure the triumphs of his Son. But he 
. will do it in no such way as to abate the force 
of moral obligation, or to lessen the duty of 
Christian believers to labor and sacrifice ac- 
cording to his appointment. 

Or, his third point may be put thus: Ade- 
quate causes are requisite to the production 
of adequate effects. Not that the adequate 
causes of all effects may be certainly seen; 
not that the adequate effects of all causes 
may be certainly seen. Either may for the 
time be enveloped in darkness; and yet they 
must exist, as all true philosophy, whether hu- 
man or divine, most abundantly demonstrates. 
The proofs may be detected in every well- 
ordered household; in all peaceful neighbor- 
hood relations ; in the workings of all success- 
ful manufacturing establishments ; in the tri- 
umphs of every exact science; in the right 
production and safe administration of popular 
governments; in every divinely-authorized 
step for advancing the kingdom of Immanuel. 

In accordance with this principle, the con- 
version of the world may be regarded as a 
looked-for effect, whose adequate cause exists 
somewhere. But where? In God working 
through his Church. You may distinguish, if 
you choose, between the efficiency residing in 
him, and the instrumentality with which his 
people are clothed. But, as he has ordained, 
both the efficiency and the instrumentality 
must be present in the adequate cause, whose 
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effect is the world’s conversion. With him, as 
the efficiency, we have nothing to do, only to 
believe his promises. We are sure that he 
will display his power when and as his glory 
demands. But what concerns us to feel is, 
that he has so linked the instrumentality of 
the Church with this efficiency, that the effi- 
ciency will fail if the instrumentality be want- 
ing. So that, as to all practical purposes, in 
determining when the expected effect of the 
world’s conversion will appear, we may restrict 
our inquiries entirely to what the Church is 
doing. 

And when we come to this common-sense 
view, it is, be it remembered, very much the 
same thing as to reduce our missionary opera- 
tions to the plane of an ordinary business 
affair; in which so much of effect is to be 
sought from so much of instrumental cause 
to produce it. Then, as to the instrumental 
cause, it will be seen that every Christian on 
earth is to be regarded as a part of it; and 
every dollar in his possession as a part of 
that ability. Thus, in point of fact, wherever 
a dollar is found in a Christian’s hands, there 
is found a part of what God claims of the ap- 
pointed means for the world’s salvation. And 
yet, in saying this, we do not ignore our com- 
mon physical necessities: we only insist that 
those necessities, like all others, are to be 
met as God authorizes, with not a cent for 
vanity, or pride, or extravagance. This done, 
every Christian can understand very nearly 
what he has in his care that belongs to God’s 
treasury. In respect to the foreign mission 
cause, if $500,000 fer year are needed for 
holding the position gained by the Union in 
their work, and for necessary advances, it may 
not be difficult for any Baptist, who brings the 
question close to his heart, to determine what 
is the very least cent that he should send to 
the Treasurer. 

But we are told, and truthfully, that the 
money needed by the Union should be raised 
“by equality,” —the rich and the poor pay- 
ing each “according to their ability,” — “that 
some be not burdened and others eased.” 
And that would be as if a hundred men were 
engaged in raising the frame of a building; 
and the man able to lift fifty pounds should 
lift fifty pounds, whilst the man able to lift 
two hundred pounds should do it; and each 
man of the whole hundred should lift just in 
proportion to his strength. Could our foreign 
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mission money — as well as all other money 
for religious purposes —be raised upon this 
scriptural principle, every cent that is needed 
could be forthcoming. Instead of it, how- 
ever, some pay far “ beyond their ability,” as 
in the recent effort to lift the $47,000 debt, 
whilst others pay nothing. A pastor of a 
Baptist church, within my knowledge, who 
has for more than forty years served the 
churches at an average salary of less than 
$500, with his wife, paid more money for 
foreign missions than all the churches he has 
served during this period. And this is not 
unlike many other cases. But where is the 
equity of such cases? Just think of it,—a 
pastor obliged, by hard self-denial, to sacrifice 
at this rate, whilst his church, every member 
told, lag far behind him! And yet those lag- 
gards look for the same heaven, through the 
same suffering Christ, that he does! 

. And now, what is to be done about this 
business, the sad condition of which is enough 
to make all heaven weep with deepest grief, 
and all hell triumph with malignant joy? It is 
only to stultify ourselves, to think that our 
foreign work can be pushed forward according 
to its demands much longer in the way it 
has been. SOMEHOW OUR HOSTS MUST BE 
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BROUGHT INTO THE WORK. Is it to be 
expected that those who have just paid the 
debt will be responsible for the money needed 
the first day of April? Not-one of them will 
turn their back upon the treasury. They ask 
for no release —they would receive none — 
from the blessed work of giving. But it is 
simple absurdity to expect that they caz, 
whatever may be their will, meet this neces- 
sity without neglecting other equal necessities. 
It is plain, therefore, that we have reached a 
point where something must be done that has 
not been done, or our work must be arrested 
greatly if not hopelessly. Is there no way 
in which the claims of Christ for the heathen 
can be laid upon the consciences of all our 
members? Yes, there is one way, and ONE 
ONLY, —the pastors can doit. Dear brethren, 
it may seem too much, with your crushing 
duties, to say it; but the question is in your 
hands, — not yours excluding myself, but 
yours with myself. Shall we meet it? Like 
division generals in a great army, shall we 
handle the forces at our command worthy of 
our great captain Jesus? In this great crisis of 
our history, and of the history of Christianity, 
shall we be true to our Master? 


SCHOOLS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
BY REV. C. H. CARPENTER, BURMAH. 


AN old question has been revived, and is 
now being discussed with interest, in India 
as also in Scotland, and in America: viz. 
whether schools for the unchristianized mass- 
es of heathen lands are a legitimate field for 
missionary effort; or, more exactly, whether 
schools for heathen children, in which educa- 
tion in secular subjects predominates more or 
less over the teaching of the Bible and the 
principles of the Christian religion, are an 
evangelizing agency of sufficient power to 
warrant their employment by missionary so- 
cieties. 

That such schools are good in themselves, 
and useful in their way, is not denied by any 
one; but many seem to find themselves un- 
able to admit that they should be sustained 
by societies organized distinctly for evangel- 
istic work under the great commission. 

The most famous missionary colleges in 


India are those supported by the Scotch 
Presbyterians in Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. Thousands of pupils are in constant 
attendance, of whom it is said that only a 
very small percentage are Christians, or ever 
become such in any sense. With the single 
exception of “St. John’s College” in Ran- 
goon (S. P. G.), which numbers upwards of 
five hundred pupils, the writer is not aware of 
the existence of any missionary school within 
the bounds of the fields occupied by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, which 
could be for a moment compared, either in 
numbers or advancement, with the great 
Scotch schools here referred to. And it is 
to be borne in mind, that so far as we are 
concerned, the question here discussed is one 
chiefly of prospective importance. American 
Baptists have done but little, comparatively, 
for education in foreign lands; and of that 
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little, with the exception of the schools for 
Burmese girls, the proportion that has gone 
for the education of heathen Burmans, Assam- 
ese, and Chinese’is not large; while for the 
education of heathen Karens nothing, or next 
to nothing, has been expended. 

The parents of nearly all the pupils in the 
Scotch schools, on the other hand, are still 
bigoted pagans ; and it is asserted, apparent- 
ly without fear of contradiction, that, as sure 
as the conversion of their pupils should be- 
come general, so sure would the popularity 
of these schools begin to wane. Heathen 
parents who now send their sons without 
fear would withdraw them; and it is sup- 
posed that Government, even, would with- 
draw, in some provinces at least, the “grants- 
in-aid” on which these schools to some extent 
depend. The Government of India must 
necessarily maintain a position of neutrality 
towards all religions; and it may perhaps be 
assumed that a Christian school for heathen 
youth, which should become known as a suc- 
cessful proselyting agency, could hardly fail 
to decline in numbers and resources, in so far 
as it depends on a heathen community and a 
neutral Government for support. 

For the noble men—the Duffs, Wilsons, 
and Millers of the past and present genera- 
tions — who have created these great schools, 
the writer has a profound respect. The mis- 
sionary name has a lustre throughout the 
world which would be wanting but for their 
splendid talents and devotion. Christianity 
to-day occupies a higher plane throughout 
India, in the popular estimation, by reason of 
their catholic efforts and consecrated learning. 
In the years to come, some mighty effusion 
of the Holy Spirit may bring into the fold of 
Christ many of their graduates who are now 
unsaved. But the question still remains, 
What are the results of their labor as now 
apparent in the hearts of their pupils? 

So far as the observation of the writer, 
aided by the testimony of others, extends, the 
chief benefit which has resulted to Chris- 
tianity from the costly and almost gratuitous 
education of tens of thousands of heathen 
youth in the missionary schools of India is a 
negative one. Faith in the old systems and 
superstitions is destroyed. Unreasonable 
prejudice against missionaries and Christiani- 

1 See extract from an editorial in the Friend of India for 
Oct. 5, published in February Magazine, page 40. 
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ty in the abstract is removed. A certain 
degree of personal respect, and affection even, 
for their old teachers, is imparted. But while 
a very few have become Christians, and a 
few others have entered the Brahmo Somaj, 
which can no longer be regarded as a half- 
way house to Christianity, it sadly remains 
true that these results, in the great majority, 
that peculiar hardness of heart which comes 
only from an intelligent consideration of the 
claims of Christianity, and a wilful and per- 
sistent rejection of those claims as incompatible 
with worldly pleasures and advancement. 

The object which the heathen have in com- 
ing to these schools is undisputably this: 
to acquire a secular training which will help 
them on in life without getting the mission- 
ary’s religion. The purpose and desire of 
the teacher may be never so pure and strong : 
the purpose of the pupil is at least equally 
strong, and will naturally prevail. It is the 
teacher’s business, of course, to impart saving 
truth, and leave the work of conversion to 
God. But it cannot be said that God is ac- 
customed in heathen, more than in Christian 
lands, to convert those who are resolutely 
unwilling to be converted. 

If the case be as we have described it, the 
discussion which has arisen in Scotland is not 
untimely or unreasonable. The poor woman 
who saves her halfpenny a week to send the 
gospel to the heathen has a right to inquire 
how her gifts are spent; and it is equally the 
duty of the secretaries and committees of 
missionary societies to consider carefully 
whether the money intrusted to them are 
spent in the wisest manner for the extension 
and upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom in heath- 
en lands. It certainly is debatable whether 
missionary societies, as such, can legitimately 
support such schools. If they have mission- 
aries whose tastes and calling are for the 
work of teaching rather than that of preach- 
ing, they might at most, perhaps, furnish a 
part of the support of such schools in view of 
the indirect benefits alluded to above. 

But there remains a different, and, if a 
narrower, a constantly enlarging field for 
Christian education in heathen lands, which 
we hold to be perfectly germane to the work 
of a missionary society; as germane, in fact, 
as the building of chapels, and the printing 
and distribution of Bibles and a Christian 
literature. Yet the distinction between the 
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two fields of education now under considera- 
tion has been overlooked by some who have 
- written upon this subject, because perhaps 
the second and narrower field has never fallen 
under their personal observation. 

Some provision needs to be made for the 
education of a hundred thousand Eurasian 
and native Christian children, and the orphans 
who have been rescued from lives of want 
and sin by benevolent Christians and mission- 
aries in India. In the famine which is even 
now desolating some of the fairest portions of 
Hindostan, there are doubtless many myriads 
of helpless children who have been left or 
deserted by their dying or despairing parents. 
The Roman Catholics, with their usual wis- 
dom, will gather thousands of these waifs 
into their industrial schools and orphanages, 
They earn the right to train them as they 
will, In like manner, as the Eurasian and 
native Christians desire for their children a 
distinctively Christian education, one may be 
given to them with no complaint or suspicion 
of proselytism. Nay, more: these classes, 
so rapidly increasing, must receive a thorough 
Christian education, or the Christian element 
in the population of India will decline rela- 
tively, rather than increase, in intelligence, 
virtue, and consequent good influence. 

The case here in Burmah is as follows: 
We have already a Christian Karen popula- 
tion of from thirty thousand to forty thousand 
souls. Thanks to the zeal of the people, and 
their phonetic alphabet, it is safe to say that 
there is not a boy or girl in all the Christian 
Karen hamlets who may not, if he will, learn 
to read and write his own language correctly. 
If some fail of this, it is due to their own in- 
difference or indolence, not to lack of oppor- 
tunity. In all of the principal villages, free 
primary schools are maintained for some 
months in a year at their own expense, with- 
out the help of a rupee from America or the 
Indian Government. It should be admitted, 
perhaps, that the Karens are more self-helpful 
in this respect than some other more civilized 
races of Asiatic Christians. 

In these schools, the catechism is taught 
and more or less (generally less) of arithmetic. 
Sometimes a smattering of geography and 
Burmese is added. 

Now, this is all very well and praiseworthy 
as far as it goes. It is duty for the Karens 
to do it; and some may feel that these simple 
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children of nature, these cultivators of the 
soil, need nothing more than the rudiments 
which they may receive in their own villages. 
Let us see. The circumstances of a Karen 
boy in Burmah are vastly different from those 
of a poor child in America. In happy Amer- 
ca, with a knowledge of reading and writing 
to start with, self-education is possible to any 
lad of brain and will. He may get the equiva- 
lent of a liberal course of study from the 
shop-signs, the newspapers, and the conversa- 
tion of intelligent men around him. Not so 
here. The Karen is heir to the superstitions 
of ages. He has drunk them in with his 
mother’s milk. He is a slave to the fear of 
evil spirits. He has no helpful influences 
around to lift him up into an atmosphere of 
light and purity. He goes to school as a boy 
in his own village, for a few months, and learns 
to read; but, before his taste for knowledge 
and his habits of study are fairly formed, he 
must go to work with the buffaloes. A few 
years of hard, dirty work are sufficient to drive 
most of his acquirements out of his head. 
The nail was driven perhaps, but it was not 
clinched. If you would have him an intelli- 
gent, free man in Christ Jesus, he must have 
further opportunities and help which can be 
obtained only in higher schools under intelli- 
gent foreign supervision. He must learn not 
only to read, but to love books, and how to 
use them. He needs to come in contact for 
a time with men or women of a superior 
Christian race, who are absolutely free from 
all taint of the superstition and slavish fear 
which is universal among his heathen and 
native Christian friends and neighbors. 
Granting that they need higher schools, why 
can they not support them themselves? If 
an American traveller were to visit the Karen 
villages, he would be first impressed with the 
rudeness and cheapness of the houses and 
furniture, and with the almost utter absence 
of comfort and what we mean by property. 
The Karen farmer owns not a foot of the land 
which he tills. He pays a poll-tax of $2.50 a 
year if married, or $1.25 if a young bachelor; 
and a land-tax of $1.00 and upwards a year 
for every acre which he cultivates. All this, 
besides very heavy indirect taxes of various 
kinds. His only salable property is his cat- 
tle, with which he ploughs his field and treads 
out the grain, and which are very liable to die, 
and do often die, from the dreadful murrain of 
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Burmah. He also owns a large knife, or dah, 
a little clothing, a hymn-book and New Testa- 
ment, possibly an old gun, and the rice which 
may be left in the granary for family consump- 
tion after the demands of the tax-gatherer are 
satisfied. The property of an average Karen 
family would sell perhaps for from $50 to $100. 
We have in the Bassein district perhaps half 
a dozen Karen Astors and Stewarts, with 
property worth from $1,000 to $3,000 each. I 
believe this is a fair estimate. At harvest- 
time the average would be somewhat higher, 
but the excess is exhausted for the family liv- 
ing before another harvest comes. 

This same patient, God-fearing, demon-fear- 
ing Karen must help support his own pastor, 
pay the schoolmaster and the itinerant preach- 
er among the heathen, build the village chapel 
and keep it in repair,and give something to 
help run the missionary’s high school in town. 
Is it reasonable to expect him to do much for 
the upbuilding of a high school or college for 
the higher education of his sons and daugh- 
ters? He is tasked to the utmost to provide 
one or two of them with clothing, books, &c., 
for use in the town school, already. When 
unfortunate, as he often is, and loses his cat- 
tle by disease, or his crop by flood, drought, 
or illness, he must borrow money at from two 
and a half to ten per cent monthly interest. 
Would you call on such men to raise an en- 
dowment fund to be invested in America at 
six or seven per cent yearly interest? Let him 
do his best, he cannot accumulate for the use 
of his children or his own old age. He is 
fighting almost constantly to keep the wolf 
from his door. It is useless to expect any 
large amount of help from the poor native 
Christians of this country, for the permanent 
establishment and equipment of schools for 
the higher education of their children. For 
the current expenses of such schools, and for 
the support of their own pupils, they can and 
ought to do much by yearly contributions of 
rice and money. 

But we are minded of* the government 
schools. Why not allow the children of native 
Christians to get theireducation inthem? It 
might be enough to reply, that the high rates 
charged for board and tuition (seven rupees 
per month in this town, besides an entrance 
fee) are virtually prohibitive to our Christian 
Karens. But there is another conclusive 
reason. It may make but little difference 
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whether arithmetic is taught by a heathen or 
a Christian master; but natural science taught 
by a materialist will produce a vastly different . 
result in the plastic mind of a pupil only too 
prone to put implicit faith in the master, from 
what it will when taught by a devout Christian. 
The sacred books in Pali and Sanscrit should 
be made accessible and familiar to our Chris- 
tian youth, especially to candidates for the 
Christian ministry; but it would be useless, if 
not positively unsafe, to intrust the teaching 
of them to men who do not have a profound 
faith in the superiority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. There is, moreover, such a thing as 
imparting “a flavor of Christianity” to the 
teaching of arithmetic and other neutral 
studies; affd the want of that flavor is no 
unimportant lack in the education of the 
young. 

While there are now and then good Chris- 
tian teachers in the government education 
service, — Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and 
even an occasional Baptist,—there is too 
much reason to fear that a majority of them 
are either avowed materialists, or any thing 
but devout believers in revealed religion. The 
instinctive veneration which the pupil feels for 
a really competent teacher too often results in 
the adoption of his religious views. One so 
wise and superior to the pupil in other re- 
spects must also know vastly more about 
things divine. So reasons the youth; and 
though there may be no attempt, direct or in- 
direct, to proselytize or destroy the pupil’s 
faith, it is enough for him to know that that 
faith is not shared by his teacher. There is 
that in the very relation of the two which leads 
almost necessarily, either fully or partially, to 
one of these lamentable results ; and so surely 
as we intrust the higher education of our na- 
tive Christian youth to that agency, so surely 
do we give over the best minds of the rising 
generation, and of the generations following, 
to scepticism and irreligion. 

What should be the degree of education 
furnished in the mission-schools, and whether 
any portion of it should be in English, we do 
not now inquire. We only ask for a recog- 
nition of this, as a perfectly legitimate and 
necessary field of missionary effort. We ask 
not that American Christians should provide 
a high education for the myriads on myriads 
of heathen children, nor that you will provide 
such an education gratuitously even for the 
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choice minds among the Christian youth. God 
has blessed and honored you with a numerous 
spiritual progeny in Burmah: they are dis- 
posed to their utmost to elevate themselves. 
We merely ask you to supplement their efforts, 
as you freely supplement the efforts of your 
poor neighbor’s son, or as you assist the strug- 
gling Western college, for Christ’s and his 
gospel’s sake. 

We admit fully the principle, that “it is the 
duty of Christian parents everywhere to edu- 
cate their own children:” but duty is measured 
by ability; and we insist that it is also the 
Christian duty of the strong to help bear the 
burdens of the weak. Indigent young men in 
America are aided by education societies which 
are not exclusively composed of their own 
parents. If Rochester or Colby, Brown or 
Newton, needs a new building, or the endow- 
ment of a new professorship, or additions to 
the library, the president straightway applies 
to Brother B or C, to Mr. M or S, T or W; 
and the want is supplied, regardless, one would 
think, whether the donor’s descendants are to 
be benefited by the outlay or not. Education 
in America is universal and compulsory up to 
a certain point; and it is paid for by taxation, 
the burden of which falls principally on the 
rich. The safety of the country, in which all 
safety of individuals and property is bound 
up, demands the sacrifice; and the wise rich 
man pays his school-tax without grumbling. 
The safety of the great republic of Christ 
equally demands the education of its citizens 
in all parts of the great national domain. Let 
not those whose lines have fallen in pleasant 
places think that their distant brethren can 
grow up in ignorance, and with imperfectly 
developed Christian characters, without the 
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whole body suffering pain and loss. Mutual 
help is the law of the kingdom of Christ. 
He redeemed his people by the sacrifice of 
himself. We, his redeemed people, must bear 
one another’s burdens. Our fulness must be 
cheerfully distributed to the necessities of our 
poverty-stricken brethren. 

To descend, in conclusion, from generals to 
particulars. If it should appear that in one 
of your own missions the native Christians 
were wholly supporting their own pastors and 
village schools; if it should appear, further, 
that besides contributing generously to send 
the gospel to the heathen, near and remote, 
they had by a supreme effort equipped a high 
school with suitable buildings, at a cost of not 
less than Rs. 50,000; if it should appear, also, 
that they are ready to support entirely some 
hundreds of their sons and daughters in that 
school, meeting all the cost of their food, 
clothing, books, and incidental expenses, — if 
all this required their utmost exertions, I say, 
would large-hearted American Baptists think 
it not worth their while to send them a profes- 
sor or two, and endow their institution with 
$40,000 or $50,000? The supposition is likely 
to become an accomplished fact: therefore it 
may be worth while to give the question a 
moment’s consideration. 

In closing, the writer is free to say that in 
thus supplementing the -educational efforts of 
Eurasian and native Christians, he would see 
no objection to receiving a limited number of 
the children of heathen parents, provided the 
expense to the home societies is not increased, 
and the point to which the school can safely 
absorb this heathen element and Christianize 
it, as it were, without being itself heathenized 
or neutralized, is not passed. 


EARLY AND HEROIC MEMORIES. 


WHILE in Rangoon I took up again the Life 
of Judson by Dr. Wayland, and read it with 
new interest on the very spot which had been 
the scene of his labors. Nothing in the 
whole history of missions is more thrilling 
than the story of his imprisonment at Ava. 
It was during the second Burmese war. He 
was at that time at Ava, the capital of Bur- 
mah, where he had been in favor till now, 
when the king, enraged at the English, seized 


all that he could lay hands upon, and threw 
them into prison. He could not distinguish 
an American, who had the same features, 
and spoke the same language; and so Jud- 
son shared the fate of the rest. One day 
his house was entered by an officer and eight 
or ten men, one of whom he recognized by 
his hideous tattooed face as the executioner, 
who seized him in the midst of his family, 
threw him on the floor, drew out the instru- 
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ment of torture, the small cord, with which he 
bound him, and hurried him to the death 
prison, where he was chained, as were the 
other foreigners, each with three pairs of fet- 
ters, to.a pole. He expected nothing but 
death ; but the, imprisonment dragged on for 
months, varied with every device of horror 
and of cruelty. Often he was chained to the 
vilest malefactors. Sometimes he was cast 
into an inner prison, which was like the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, where his limbs were con- 
fined with five pairs of fetters. So loathsome 
was his prison, that he counted it the greatest 
favor and indulgence, when, after a fever, he 
was allowed to sleep in the cage of a dead 
lion! This lasted nearly two years. Several 
times his keepers had orders (as they con- 
fessed afterward) to assassinate him; but, re- 
strained perhaps by pity for his wife, they 
withheld their hand, thinking that disease 
would soon do the work for them. 

During all that long and dreadful time his 
wife watched over him with never-failing de- 
votion. She could not sleep in the prison; 
but every day she dragged herself two miles 
through the crowded city, carrying food for 
her husband and the other English prisoners. 
During that period a child was born, whose 
first sight of its father was within prison 
walls. Some time after, even his heathen 
jailers took pity on him, and allowed him to 
take a little air in the street outside of the 
prison gate. And history does not present a 
more touching scene than that of this man, 
when his wife was ill, carrying his babe 
through the streets from door to door, asking 
Burman mothers, in the sacred name of 
maternity, of that instinct of motherhood 
which is universal throughout the world, to 
give nourishment to his poor, emaciated, and 
dying child. 

But at length a day of deliverance came. 
The English army had taken Rangoon by 
storm, and was advancing up the Irrawaddy. 
Then all was terror at Ava; and the tyrant 
that had thrown Judson into a dungeon sent 
to bring him out, and to beg him to go to the 
English camp to be his interpreter, and to 
sue for terms of peace. He went, and was 
received with the honor due to his character 
and his suffering. But the heroine of the 
camp was that noble American woman, whose 
devotion had saved not only the life of her 
husband, but the lives of all the English pris- 
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oners. The commander-in-chief received her 
as if she had been an empress, and, at a great 
dinner given to the Burmese ambassadors, 
placed her at his right hand, in the presence 
of the very men to whom she had often been 
to beg for mercy, and had often been driven 
brutally from their doors. The tables were 
turned, and they were the ones to ask for 
mercy now. They sat uneasy, giving restless 
glances at the missionary’s wife, as if fearing 
lest a sudden burst of womanly indignation 
should impel her to demand the punishment 
of those who had treated her with such cruel- 
ty. But they were quite safe. She would 
not touch a hair of their heads. Too happy 
in the release of the one she loved, her heart 
was overflowing with gratitude; and she felt 
no desire but to live among this people, and 
to do good to those from whom she had suf- 
fered somuch. They removed to Amherst, at 
the mouth of the Maulmain River, and had 
built a pretty home, and were beginnning to 
realize their dream of missionary life, when 
she was taken ill, and, broken by her former 
hardships, soon sank in death. 

Probably the Life of Judson has interested 
American Christians in Burmah more than 
all the histories and geographical descriptions 
put together. General histories have never 
the interest of a personal narrative; and the 
picture of Judson in a dungeon, wearing man- 
acles on his limbs, exposed to death in its 
most terrible forms, to be tortured, or to be 
crucified, and finally saved by the devotion of 
his wife, has touched the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people more than all the learned histories 
of Eastern Asia that ever were written. 

And when I stood at a humble grave on 
Amherst Point, looking out upon the sea, and 
read upon the stone the name of ANN HAs- 
SELTINE JUDSON, and thought of that gentle 
American wife, coming out from the peace and 
protection of her New England home to face 
such dangers, I felt that I had never bent 
over the dust of one more worthy of all 
the honors of womanhood and sainthood; 
tender and shrinking, but whom love made 
strong and brave; who walked among coarse 
and brutal men, armed only with her own 
native modesty and dignity; who, by the sick- 
bed in a prison, cast light in a dark place by 
her sweet presence; and who united all that 
is noble in woman’s love and courage and 
devotion. 
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Judson survived this first wife about a 
quarter of a century, —a period full of labor, 
and in its later years, full of precious fruit. 
That was the golden autumn of his life. He 
that had gone forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, came again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. I wish the Church in America 
could see what has been achieved by that well- 
spent life. Most of his fellow-laborers have 
gone to their rest, though Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett at Rangoon, and Dr. and Mrs. Haswell at 
Maulmain, still live to tell of the trials and 
struggles of those early days. And now ap- 
pears the fruit of all those toilsome years. The 
mission that was weak has grown strong. In 
Rangoon there are a number of missionaries 
who have not only established churches and 
Christian schools, but founded a college and 
a theological seminary. They have also a 
printing-press, under the charge of the vet- 
eran Mr. Bennett, who has been here forty-six 
years. In the interior are churches in great 
numbers. The early missionaries found a 
poor people,—a sort of lower caste among 
the Burmese,—the Karens. It may almost 
be said that they canght them in the woods 
and tamed them. They first reduced their 
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language to writing ; they gave them books and 
schools, and to-day there are twenty thousand 
of this people who are members of their 
churches. In the interior there are many 
Christian villages, with native churches, and 
native pastors, supported by the people them- 
selves, whose deep poverty abounds to their 
liberality in a way that recalls apostolic 
times. 

The field which has been the scene of such 
toils and sacrifices properly belongs to the 
denomination which has given such examples 
of Christian devotion. The Baptists were 
the first to enter the country, led by an apos- 
tle. The mission in Burmah is the glory of 
the Baptist Church, as that in the Sandwich 
Islands is of the American Board. They 
have a sort of right to the land by reason of 
first occupancy, —a right made sacred by its 
early and heroic memories; and, I trust, will 
be respected by other Christian bodies in the 
exercise of that comity which ought to exist 
between churches as between States, in the 
possession of a field which they have culti. 
vated with so much zeal, wisdom, and success. 


Rev. H. M. Field, DD. 


THE MISSIONARY CHURCH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


BY REY. W. 


Wuat is a Christian church? The treatise 
on CuuRCH POoLitTy, by the late Professor 
Henry J. Ripley, D.D., gives this answer to 
that question: “An accurate and complete 
idea of a church, derived from the specimens 
in the New Testament, may be expressed in 
the following description: A Christian church 
is an association of believers in Christ, who 
have been baptized on a profession of their 
faith in him, and who, by their voluntary con- 
sent, yet in subjection to the will of Christ, 
whose authority each member acknowledges, 
have united for the observance and mainte- 
nance of the Christian religion, their mutual 
spiritual benefit, and the extension of the gos- 
pel as a converting and saving power.” 

The following is Dr. Ripley’s brief defini- 
tion; “A Christian church is an association 
of believers in Christ for the observance, the 
maintenance, and the extension of the Chris- 
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tian religion.” In both the description and 
the definition by this author, we find the chief 
significance of a Christian church in its great 
purpose, which is to observe, maintain, and 
extend the Christian religion as a converting 
and saving power, not as a spiritual luxury 
to be sought, monopolized, and enjoyed by 
those who organize themselves into a church 
association. It will be generally admitted, we 
think, that the observance and maintenance of 
the Christian religion in and by a church 
organization should be regarded as a means 
to an end, and not as an end; the aim and 
end of observing and maintaining the Chris- 
tian religion by a church organism being the 
diffusion of that religion in the earth as a 
renewing and saving power. 

This being granted, then it is pertinent and 
important to ask, Is that a Christian church 
which is not missionary, neither in deed nor 
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in spirit? Here is a church that neither gives 
nor prays for the extension of the gospel and 
the evangelization of the world; that uses 
upon itself all the money it can collect from 
its membership; that employs its own ener- 
gies while it also utilizes as it can the uncon- 
verted portion of its congregation, exclusively 
in devising ways and means for making pro- 
vision for its own religious advantage, or to 
furnish the blessings of the gospel for the 
limited number attending, or who may be 
induced to attend, upon its sabbath services ; 
that never goes nor even looks beyond its own 
moral culture and the pecuniary necessities 
which are created in providing for that culture. 
That church is, we think, essentially defective 
which deems it a success worthy of all its 
efforts and expenditures if it can build a meet- 
ing-house, if a respectable congregation can 
be drawn into its sanctuary on the Lord’s Day, 
if preaching is regularly maintained in its pul- 
pit by a faithful pastor, if interesting prayer- 
meetings are weekly kept up, if the Sunday 
school is sustained, if the membership is 
yearly increased either by baptisms or by 
those coming with letters of dismission from 
other churches, and if the annual current 
expenses of all this home work and wants are 
met and discharged at the close of another 
year of church life and activity. 

Many churches are doing just that, and 
nothing more than that. Not a single dollar 
is ever contributed by them to spread the gos- 
pel abroad, nor yet to give it to a needy 
locality in close proximity to the field they 
occupy. Every thing that is done, and all 
that is given from year to year, you will find 
terminating in and for themselves. Not a 
page of missionary intelligence is ever read 
by them. Nota single thought, not a particle 
of sympathy, is ever bestowed by them upon 
the great outlying world of heathen wretched- 
ness. Not a prayer is ever heard among 
them directly and distinctly for the cause of 
missions at home or abroad. No sermon is 
ever preached to them relating to the great 
commission. At no time, in no way, are 
their minds aroused, and their sympathies 
enlisted, in the work of missions. Total 
ignorance and profound apathy prevail in 
these churches in respect of the grand enter- 
prises established for the evangelization of 
the world. 

But these churches are classed with Chris- 
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tian churches. State convention funds and 
other sources are yearly laid under contribu- 
tion to save some of these churches from utter 
decay, and to furnish them with religious privi- 
leges, avowedly for no other and higher pur- 
pose than to keep what is denominated a 
Christian church alive for the sake of the 
community where it has been established. 

Now, no one will deny that it is important 
to maintain the institutions of divine worship, 
and to have an organized company of Chris- 
tian people in every community, to whom shall 
be intrusted the support and conduct of pub- 
lic religious services; that they should have 
an edifice devoted to the purposes of religion ; 
that there should be preaching, prayer-meet- 
ings, and a sabbath school for the spiritual 
welfare of the families resident in that com- 
munity ; that they should be aided, if neces- 
sary, by sympathy, co-operation, and pecuni- 
ary contributions, from without. Any agency 
which shall provide a destitute village or town 
with the institutions: of religion may and 
should be encouraged, not only for its own 
sake, but also with a view to establishing a 
centre and source of power there that will 
at length contribute to the larger, truer, and 
grander work of planting the kingdom of God 
in the world. 

But is such a religious agency, contemplat- 
ing solely and continuously the spiritual ben- 
efit of those supporting and conducting it, 
entitled to the distinctive appellation of a 
Christian church? Is not the absence of the 
missionary spirit, and the consequent lack of 
all participation in the enterprises established 
for evangelizing the world, a fundamental de- 
fect, and so fundamental that it invalidates the 
claim which is made for such a fraternity of 
religious people absorbed in their own wel- 
fare? A recent writer says, “ A church with- 
out the spirit of missions must be a dead 
church. A church not actually engaged in 
positive missionary work ought not to live.” 
Still as a religious organization it may be 
serving a limited and feeble purpose, such as 
already indicated; and for ¢hat purpose, we 
submit, it may and ought to live. But our 
point is this: let it not assume a designation 
which it cannot vindicate, and which leads to 
a confusion of thought fraught with mischief 
to the cause of pure religion. 

It may seem to some as radical and extrav- 
agant to argue thus. To deny the name of a 
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Christian church to a body of religious people 
organized and furnished to establish and sup- 
port public worship, and to do Christian work 
centring mainly if not wholly zz themselves 
and for themselves, will, no doubt, disturb a 
prevalent and settled opinion relative to 
church building. What is being affirmed? 
Let the position here taken be once more 
briefly and distinctly stated. It is this: that 
religious organization which ignores, or neg- 
lects, or holds as secondary and subordinate, 
the duty incukated in the last command of 
Christ, —commonly called THE GREAT COM- 
MISSION, — vitiates, if it does not cancel, its 
right to be called a CHRISTIAN CHURCH. It 
may successfully answer the end of mutual 
edification and encouragement in the religious 
life of those forming the compact. It may de- 
rive some profit for itself by drawing into the 
alliance others from the ranks of the uncon- 
verted in the community. But such an alli- 
ance, with spirit, aims, and efforts so restricted, 
and in the last analysis disclosing an interest 
terminating solely in a personal good, cannot 
justly vindicate its claim to be called a Chris- 
tian church. 

If the above strikes any one as too sweep- 
ing and strong, as savoring of a special plea 
for the cause of missions, le. him read the fol- 
lowing sentences. They are from the pen of 
a president in one of our colleges, who is 
defining and enforcing the claims of foreign 
missions on schools of learning. He begins 
by saying, “ No description of the Christian 
church can be scriptural which omits or 
slightly mentions her missionary calling. Not 
more strictly is an army a body of men organ- 
ized and equipped for war,—this being its 
controlling function and its informing motive, 
—than is a Christian church a body of men 
organized and equipped for purposes of evan- 
gelization. This evangelistic purpose, essen- 
tially militant and assuredly conquering, lies 
in the original divine idea of the church which 
determined her form, her endowments, her 
instrumentalities, and her obligations. The 
charter of her existence, and the warrant of 
unfailing divine attendance and protection, are 
written only upon her perpetual, irrevocable 
commission to evangelize the world. Only 
an evangelizing church can be an evangelical 
church. Only a church that ‘goes among all 
the nations’ can prove herself apostolic, — 
called of God and sent of God,—sent by 
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Jesus Christ, whose name she wears, even as 
he was sent by the Father.”. 

This writer goes on to say, “And, as has 
been intimated, all the instrumentalities of the 
church have been shaped and adjusted to this 
comprehensive missionary purpose. If the 
very organization of the individual Christian 
church bespeaks this missionary characteristic, 
—if every Christian is a sworn missionary, 
the light of the world and the salt of the 
earth, — equally conspicuous are the missiona- 
ry features in all the visible agencies whereby 
Christianity is to be continued and extended. 
The divine truth of which the church is de- 
positary and expositor is in her keeping only 
as a trust for the whole world. She may not 
modify it in a single syllable or letter, and 
just as little may she withhold it from those 
for whom it was given.” 

Such language deserves the sober reflection 
of the many religious societies putting forth 
the claim of being Christian churches, while 
from the beginning of their history, and all 
through many successive years, they have 
held not the slightest connection with the 
work of the world’s evangelization, but from 
first to last have been absorbed. in supporting 
religious work and worship for their own spir- 
itual welfare. It is a significant fact, illustrat- 
ing and confirming the position defended in 
this article, that those religious organizations, 
so exclusively, and, we must add, selfishly, 
devoted to their own religious necessities, are 
almost perpetually struggling for existence. 

Since writing the above we have met with 
the following paragraph, published in the last 
number of that admirable missionarv periodi- 
cal issued under the direction of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. It is 
strikingly in harmony with all that has been 
thus far presented. This writer observes, — 

“It is truly and correctly said, that a Chris- 
tian church must be missionary; that a church 
without missions, though it may be a church 
in name, is not a church in spirit. This is 
generally conceded by believers. What, then, 
constitutes a missionary church? Not the 
recognition of the fact or of the obligation to 
give the gospel to the perishing, but the doing 
of it. If this definition be correct, is that a 
Christian church that never pleads with God 
for the salvation of the perishing, and that 
never gives for the extension of his kingdom in 
other lands? To how much of the name is that 
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church entitled that very rarely gives, and that 
so feebly that it fails to be a true representa- 
tion of its ability? Where does that minister 
stand, who never brings the cause before his 
people, who never enlightens them as to duty, 
nor seeks in any way to interest them in the 
great evangelistic movement of the church? 
And what position does he hold, whose voice 
is seldom heard pleading for the dying myri- 
ads of earth, and who does scarcely any thing 
to bring his people into loving sympathy with 
that work so dear to Christ, and for the com- 
pletion of which he waits?” 


NATIVE JEWS IN INDIA. 


THE current number of “Israel’s Watch- 
man” mentions some curious facts about the 
scattered Jews in India. In the vicinity of 
Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, a numerous 
colony of Jews who have lived there from 
time immemorial still exist. Rich and influ- 
ential at one time, they have now considerably 
decayed: yet they are still in tolerably good 
circumstances. There are two classes of 
them, some of them white, and some d/ack (!), 
the latter living more in the interior. They 
say of themselves that their ancestors fled 
from Judza on the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and that the king of these regions gave 
them hospitable shelter and welcome, and 
assigned them a district called Craganore to 
dwell in; that another Indian king subse- 
quently conquered and massacred the greater 
part of them, and dispossessed the remainder 
of their land. 

The loss of Craganore they describe as 
having been to them almost a second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; and their recital of their 
sufferings is touching. A recent traveller says 
of these Jews :— 

“T have seldom seen a finer race of men 
than these Jews, —high commanding figures, 
aquiline noses, and prominent, expressive 
features ; but the women I saw were far from 
equalling the men.” In the town of Matta- 
chery they have ten respectable synagogues. 
Hebrew books, printed or manuscript, the for- 
mer chiefly of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies, are to be found in almost every house. 
The black Jews know very little of their 
own origin: they are chiefly engaged in com- 
merce, and travel a good deal in Northern 
India, Tartary, and China. 

Besides these two classes of Jews there is 
in India a third class, designated Beni Israel 
(the children of Israel). They are of a darker 
complexion than the white Jews of Cochin, 
and speak of the Arabian Jews as their breth- 
ren. They do not, however, acknowledge the 
European Jews as such, because they are of a 
fairer complexion than themselves. In dress 
and manners they resemble the natives, so as 
not to be distinguished from them but by 
attentive inquiry and observation; they have 
Hebrew names, with terminations similar to 
those of the people among whom they have 
so long dwelt. Some of them read Hebrew; 
and they seem to have a faint tradition of 
their exodus from Egypt. Their common 
language is Hindoo. They keep idols, and 
worship them, and use idolatrous ceremonies 
intermixed with Hebrew. They circumcise 
their children, and observe Yom Kippur, or 
the great day of atonement. They also use 
the prayer, “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our 
God is one Lord” (Deut. iv. 4). They expect 
the Messiah; and that when he comes they 
will go to Jerusalem. The time of his com- 
ing and their return to Jerusalem they think 
will soon arrive, at which they would greatly 
rejoice, as then they would see their God, 
worship him only, and be dispersed no more. 
This people have been so long connected with 
the heathen, that they have adopted many of 
their usages, and there is scarcely any differ- 
ence to be perceived between the Hindoo 
women and those of the Beni Israel. 

The Beni Israel are chiefly to be met with 
in the western part of India; they are numer- 
ous in the country around Bombay, and are 
mostly engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
They have a synagogue of their own in that 
city, outside the fort, in a small village called 
Dargee Prom. In the city of Surat they have 
no synagogue; a few of them, however, occa- 
sionally attend the synagogue of the white 
Jews in that place. 
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HMlission to the Burmese, 
LETTER FROM MR. HALE. 
Dec. 4, 1877. 

VISITING BURMESE VILLAGES. —I have just re- 
turned from a trip to Toungoo, during which I did 
what I suppose has never been done before on the 
river ; that is, I have visited all the Burmese vil- 
lages on the river except one, which was some dis- 
tance from the river, and was not seen until passed. 
The villages were more numerous than I had sup- 
posed. The number of Burman settlements be- 
tween Shwaygyeen and Toungoo was nearly one 
hundred. Two or more of these were sometimes 
included in one village, so that the number of 
Burman villages was about sixty-five. The num- 
ber of houses, as near as I could ascertain by 
count or inquiry, was about thirty-four hundred. 
This would make a Burmese-speaking population 
‘of about seventeen thousand. I have included a 
very few Shans and Toungthoos in this number. 
Some of these can read Burmese, and nearly all 
speak it. Besides these there are about one thou- 
sand Karens, very few of whom can read. I visited 
about half of the Karen settlements. Back of 
these villages were many others, to a few of which 
I sent tracts. The whole number of tracts distrib- 
uted was twenty-eight hundred, besides one hun- 
dred and fourteen portions of Scripture. 

HopeEFuL Casges.—I found one man who pro- 
fessed to have been baptized years before at 
Hmaubee. Three others said they had not wor- 
shipped Gaudama,— one for six years or more; 
the second for two years ; and the other, the nephew 
of the first, fora month only, since receiving a 
tract given on my way up river to his nephew. As 
the first was going to Toungoo the next day, I gave 
him aletter to Brother Eveleth, who, I hear, went 
with him to his village, and was much pleased with 
what he saw. At another village was an old 
man who called me to his house as soon as I 
landed. He had worshipped no god for nearly a 
year, or since the time that he received some 
tracts from Brother Jameson, who went to Toungoo 
last January for his health, and preached as he had 
opportunity on the way. At another village a man 
followed me some distance to the boat, for a por- 
tion of Scripture. He had received a tract from a 
lady missionary, who must have been Miss Law- 
tence; for I know she spent a Sunday there last 
dry season, and did a Sunday’s work of preaching 
and distributing tracts. 

INQUIRERS. — One, in a village where we stopped 
for the night up river, said he wished to be a disci- 
ple of Jesus Christ. Others, in many villages, 


seemed to be hopeful inquirers. Some others lis- 
tened to the message, which they said they had 
never before heard, with interest. Many were in- 
different, a few scoffed, and fewer still refused our 
books and our message. I met one man, a China- 
man from Bassein, a former disciple of Christ, 
who had lost by fire his Christian books some 
years before, and for some time had ceased to 
worship. He could not read Burmese, but there 
was a young man in the house who could; so I 
left a Gospel with him to read to the Chinaman. 
I took down the names of many of the most inter- 
ested ones, whom I shall seek out when I again go 
to their villages. Quite a number told me they 
should call on me at Shwaygyeen. 

SICKNESS AND SUFFERING. —The past wet 
season the river has risen higher than usual; and, 
in consequence, there have been much sickness and 
suffering. I was called upon for medicine many 
times. One poor woman was relieved from suffer- 
ing by a little “ Pain-Killer.” The next day there 
were six or eight applications for medicine at her 
village. At another village there were as many 
applicants for fever and other medicines. I under- 
stood the reason when I saw a child dead in the 
house of the head man of the village. In many 
cases I was able to give to those who wished ; and 
I hope that good may be done, and a way prepared 
for the Word thereby. Others I was obliged to 
refuse, either because I had not the medicine to 
give, or knew not what to give. 

I expect to leave in a few days for a short jungle 
trip, returning in time to welcome Brother Harris 
to his old home. 


LETTER FROM Mrs, INGALLS. 
Tuonazal, Dec. 4, 1877. 

BAPTISMS. — Last sabbath eleven were received 
into our church by baptism. They are all young 
people ; and all but two can read. Five of them 
are from Miss Evans’s school in Thongzai; two 
of the others have been our pupils formerly, and 
one is a pupilof a day-school in this place. 
Some are from Christian families, where God has 
been known and loved; but some are the only 
Christian representatives of large, proud, heathen 
families. They have been in the school and in the 
young people’s meetings; and the truth has taken 
root, and they have come out on the Lord’s side. 
One is a Chinaman who has been asking baptism 
several weeks. Each of these converts has a 
special history ; but I have not the time to note all 
the links which have now united them to Christ. 
They have come into the fold, and we must try to 
see that they. are nourished with the heavenly 
manna; and we must take hold of others who have 
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started in this way, or go out to those who still 
cling to their idols. 

MORNING REPORTS OF WORKERS. — Miss Evans 
has gone out to the school, and I must go out 
among the people. There come some of our work- 
ers with their morning reports. The “depot preach- 
ers” gave out one hundred and forty tracts yester- 
day, and sixty-five this morning. Oo Mot has 
had many in his market-stall, and given twenty 
tracts. A Bible-woman has been off to see the 
wife of one of our poor Christians. She has just 
begun to pray in the name of Christ ; but she has 
leprosy, and we are all afraid of the disease. The 
deacon reports some good conversations with some 
proud men who would not listen last year, and the 
pastor has come to ask about the wary; and here 
comes an up-country Burman, who cares only for 
money. ‘The “depot preacher” seems determined 
that he shall be interested. I have told the depot 
preacher about the union of those two churches in 
Boston, and he is full of interest, and asks “if the 
Shawmut avenue pastor cannot come and work in 
Burmah.” He is supported by ,the Shawmut- 
avenue Sunday school, and feels a special interest 
in them. 


CHINA. 


LETTER FROM MR. PARTRIDGE. 
Swatow, Dec. 3. 1877. 

VISITING A STATION. — On the 9th of Novem- 
ber I started for our station at Kue Sia, and arrived 
there the following morning (Saturday). 

I had previously sent word that there would be 
an opportunity for those who desired to unite with 
the church, to present themselves at the church- 
meeting on Saturday afternoon. Twenty-one ap- 
plicants were examined, of whom three women and 
three men were accepted. One of the women is 
seventy-five and another seventy-six years of age. 

On Sunday the chapel was crowded with hearers, 
the majority of whom were church-members. 

OPENING A NEW CHAPEL. — During the four fol- 
lowing days I visited three of our stations in the 
Kit Ie district, and on Friday went to Pe La to open, 
as the Chinese say, the new chapel in that place, 
which is about five miles distant from Kue Sia. 
The land on which the chapel stands was given by 
one of the church-members there, and the Chris- 
tians promised to pay one-half the cost of the house. 
They have not quite fulfilled their promise, but may 
yet be able to. The chapel is very commodious, 
and has rooms attached for Bible-woman, native 
preacher, and the visiting missionaries. It is sit- 
uated in the midst of a cluster of eighteen small 
villages, containing in all five or six thousand in- 
habitants. It is within a few yards of the road 
leading to the principal market in that vicinity. 
The chapel was well filled on Sunday morning. 
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Two of our native preachers were present to assist 
in the services. We have no preacher whom we 
can send to Pe La, but for the present the assistant 
at Kue-Sia will preach on alternate Sundays at the 
two places. 

CASTING AWAY IpoLs. — Sunday, the 25th, I 
spent at home; but yesterday I was at Am Po, 
where we have been able to make very little prog- 
ress for several years. Within four or five months, 
however, considerable interest has been aroused in 
a large village about four miles distant from Am 
Po. Twelve or fifteen persons in that place have 
thrown away their idols, and now meet together for 
evening worship, besides observing the sabbath: 
none of them have asked admission to the church, 
and we are not in haste to have them do so. We 
hope, however, that we may gather fruit in that re- 
gion in due time. They gave me two trophies as 
proof that they wish now to worship the true God. 
They are compact, and perhaps partially petrified 
masses of shell, which have a striking resemblance 
to the carved stone lions common in China. They 
were fished up from the bottom of the sea sixty or 
seventy years ago, and have been objects of wor- 
ship for three generations. 

I expect to spend next Sunday at Kui Sia, and 
the Sunday following at K’ek K’oi. As I may 
have told you before, I wish to give as much time 
as possible to work at the out-stations during the 
time that remains to me before going home. 


GERMANY. 
JOURNALS OF MISSIONARIES IN GERMANY, 

Mr. BEYEBACH, AT HERSFELD (Hesse), wonders 
that in spite of his many infirmities he has yet 
been able to do so much in travelling by railway, in 
visiting families, in well-attended meetings, and 
even in open-air meetings. He has again had 
several instances of fruit after many days of wait- 
ing for it. One man, who even went to prison 
with the brethren thirty years ago, has not been 
converted till now ; while a woman who was bap- 
tized at the same time received the seed of regen- 
eration in her heart twenty years ago in Sunday 
school. In spite of her resistance, it was not suf- 
fered to be choked; and now she is a teacher in 
the school herself. Other cases of conversion are 
mentioned: whole number of baptisms, eight. 
Mr. Beyebach is very busy providing the two col- 
portors with books, sending boxes and parcels to 
them, and keeping them at work, which often tasks 
his strength too much. 

GosLa (Hanover). — Brother Rissling mentions 
an open-air meeting on a hill near the Harz Moun- 
tains : at first a group of people, who had taken 
up their position at some distance, tried to disturb 
the service ; among them was the landlord of the 
neighboring village, who would no doubt have pre- 
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ferred to have the people come to his inn. How- 
ever, after some time they became quiet, and lis- 
tened attentively. Three missionaries spoke. A 
short time afterwards, a sister was baptized at this 
place. 

BoHEMIA, — Brother Knappe (Freiburg, Silesia) 
has had the privilege of baptizing in Bohemia five 
persons, all of them converted through the in- 
strumentality of Brother Meereis, the former col- 
portor of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Their statements of their religious experience, 
which were all very satisfactory, had to be trans- 
lated for Brother Knappe from the Bohemian. 
As rumor had spread the news of the baptism 
which was to follow, it was wisely deferred till 
another evening, when no one expected it. Never- 
less some friends were quiet spectators of it from 
a distance. It was administered below a railway 
bridge; and Brother Knappe is thankful it was 
fifteen minutes after the performance of it, that a 
train rushed over the bridge, so that nothing was 
discovered: otherwise the candidates in their 
white robes would all have been seen, and harm 
would have followed. After the baptism was a 
love-feast, which lasted till midnight. 

Mr. Knappe has visited Bohemia at other 
times, notwithstanding the prohibition of the po- 
lice. He reports some baptisms in his Silesian 
field, as well. 


LETTER FROM Rev. J. LEHMANN. 
Berwin, Dec. 17, 1877. 

. . » A NEw Door is opening in the very south 
of the Russian dominions ; that is, in Caucasia, A 
brother named Pawloff, a nation of Tiflis, was at 
Hamburg in 1875 and 1876, to get some schooling 
with a view to his being better fitted for missionary 
work in his far-away home. This brother, since his 
return, has sent several very interesting descriptions 
of what he has been able, by the grace of God, to do 
in his half-Mohammedan, half-Greek, half-Arme- 
nian native country, in spreading the true gospel. 
He has held meeting at several places, has baptized 
a good number, and is now the leader of a little 
band of believers at Tiflis, to which his own father 
was lately added. He has undertaken a longer 
missionary tour also, in the region of Mount Ara- 
rat and the Caspian Sea. Some account of his 
travels has been printed, but only for private circu- 
lation, as it would simply attract the attention of 
persecutors to this distant spot if discretion were 
not used. 

Now Mr. Braun has just entered into a little 
closer connection with this brother. From a let- 
ter he has just sent, it appears that Brother Paw- 
loff must assist his father in business for nine 
months of the year, as he is the only child, but 
that for the remaining three months he will be free 
to preach the gospel in these regions. Besides, he 
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will hold regular services for the little church every 
Sunday, and take the oversight of them. Mr. 
Braun is of opinion that he ought to be employed 
for this amount of his time a¢ once, and regrets that 
the state of the funds placed at the disposal of the 
German committee will not permit this. He does 
not doubt that the American committee will be 
inclined to do more than before, and urgently asks 
you to take into consideration this new door. Hay 
must be made while the sun shines, in Russia. 
May the golden opportunity not be lost, whenever 
it offers ! 


SWEDEN. 


LETTER FROM MR. DRAKE. 


SrockHoLm, Jan. 17, 1878. 

In a letter dated Dec. 14,1 told you of large 
additions to some of our churches. 

From the statistics now pouring in, I select one 
that brings vividly before my mind the great change 
effected in our country. It is from my native par- 
ish, Schedevi. 

Twenty-two years ago, while a student at Upsala, 
I was permitted to spend my first summer since I 
was brought to the knowledge of the Lord, in this 
my native region. The people at that time knew 
nothing of their own condition before God, nor of 
the way of salvation through faith in Christ. The 
general idea was, that if they only kept to the cere- 
monies of church, and were not chargeable before 
the civil law, they would not be so at the bar of God. 
Such an appeal as, “ Repent ye, and believe in 
Christ,” was considered sheer madness. A couple 
of years later, Baptist preachers began to labor in 
another corner of the parish. For many years the 
few members remained connected with a Baptist 
church in the neighboring parish of Wingaker, 
where the state of things had been pretty much the 
same, and Baptist laborers also had broken up the 
fallow ground. The labors of the Baptists excited 
a zeal for piety among the Lutherans in these par- 
ishes, while spiritual death up to that time reigned 
supreme. During the past year, the Lord blessed 
the labors of both as never before ; and in all parts 
of these parishes numbers were brought to the 
Saviour. I had occasion last year to make a short 
visit to my native place. In a large village noted 
for riots and drunkenness, I was told that all the 
young men were converted ; and their joyful faces, 
eager interest in the meeting, and enthusiastic 
hymns of praise, told to that effect. At my father’s 
estate, the house at the disposal of the day-laborers, 
for taking their meals, used to resound with foul 
language, obscene songs, and card-playing : now it 
is repeatedly converted into a house of prayer. It 
was deeply touching to hear these rough sons of 
toil pour out petitions to God in a childlike spirit 
and almost in the language of Scripture. Sunday 
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schools are spread over the parish like a network. 
At the Midsummer festival all the teachers gather 
together, although some of them have from ten to 
fifteen English miles to come. The truth with re- 
gard to Christian baptism is spreading rapidly 
among the young converts, even among the Luther- 
ans. So many were baptized during the last year, 
that a Baptist church has been organized at Sche- 
devi, numbering fifty-seven members at the close 
of the year. They have erected a plain frame 
house for public worship. 

This parish may.be taken ds a fair example of 
what God has wrought in hundreds of places, 
where it is equally true that the gospel labors of 
Baptists have been the means of kindling a zeal for 
God in the Establishment. It ought to be added 
that there is a great stir in that body with regard to 
the Church of Christ. 

So, for instance, Rev. S. A. Arosén, of Enkoping, 
on Jan. 2 was invited by a Lutheran congregation 
at Spawsatra to come and advise them on the ques- 
tion, “ How can we have a church founded on the 
Word of God?” The result was that the chair- 
man with seven others applied for baptism, They 
expect that many more will soon follow. 


LETTER FROM Mr. FERNHOLM. 


CurisTINEHAMN, Nov. 4, 1877. 

WALKING CONSISTENTLY. — During the month 
of October I have been privileged without inter- 
ruption to labor in my calling as a minister of the 
gospel. I have been rejoiced to see one after 
another awakened from his sinful slumber, as 
well as Christians here and there drawn nearer 
to the Lord, and saved from impending fall. I 
think I may count these successes also among the 
great doings of God, although there are no further 
appearances of the general awakening vouchsafed 
in this region in the early part of the year. It is a 
great thing also that the majority of those brought 
to Christ at that period seem to be walking con- 
sistently, and growing in grace. 

Work OF A MontH. — During the month of 
October I preached eighteen sermons, conducted 
several prayer-meetings, and conversed with many 
individuals on the subject of religion, I also per- 
formed an extensive missionary tour, and did not 
return until November. 

Our PRINCIPLES GAINING GROUND.—As a 
remarkable sign of the times, showing to what 
extent our principles are gaining ground among 
Lutheran Christians in this province of Wermland, 
I may mention that the Baptist church at Fykemd, 
at the beginning of the year counting sixty-five 
members, has received an addition of no less than 
two hundred and five fresh members baptized upon 
a profession of their faith; and there are indica- 
tions of in-gatherings at a still larger ratio in sev- 
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eral parts of my field of labor. May it all work 
together for the accomplishment of the Lord's pur- 
poses of mercy! May he gather in a great number 
into his “little flock,” and purge his people from 
prejudices and errors theoretical and practical ! 
SuMMARY OF LaBors, Nov. 30. — My labors 
during this month I may briefly sum up in the 
following figures. Besides preaching in this town, 
I have made three different missionary tours in 
this province of Wermland, preached twenty-four 
sermons, administered the Lord’s Supper several 
times, addressed many smaller gatherings. I 
hardly need to add that I have had opportunities of 
pressing the claims of the gospel upon numbers in 
private conversation: such opportunities offer 
themselves at sick-beds, and on many occasions. 
THE SHOWERS OF BLESSING poured down upon 
this province during the past summer have been 
marvellous indeed, and we still have some drop- 
pings. Praise be unto God’s holy name for all his 
benefits! We are confident to see still greater 


things, and those that wait upon the Lord are 
never brought to shame. 


GREECE. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. SAKELLARIOS. 


ATHENS, GREECE, Dec. 31, 1877. 

THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR.—lI hasten, before 
the old year wholly departs, to carry out my incli- 
nation to write you one more letter, and sketch in 
a manner the encouragements and discouragements 
of the past twelve months. We thankfully ac- 
knowledge that a better spirit of love prevails at 
the close than at the beginning of the year; and 
this gives me great hope for a future blessing. 

No ConveRsiIons.— But we mourn that there 
have been no conversions, — none asking, ‘ What 
shall I do to be saved?” no Greeks saying, “ Sirs, 
we would see Jesus.” And yet amid circumstances 
adverse to the quick perception of the truth, and 
the opposing strength of the enemies to the cross 
of Christ, we perceive there is an interest and ap- 
preciation of the sermons and expositions of God’s 
word, which also gives us hope. 

THE SCHOOL. — My patience has been sorely 
tried in regard to my school. Upon agreeing to 
certain conditions, one of which is to have a pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary hung in my schoolroom, 
my permission is ready for me immediately. A 
friend, one of the deputies, speaking in my behalf 
to the Minister of Education, said, “But Mrs. 
Sakellarios doesn’t believe in pictures, and what 
will be the use of it?” The repiy was, “ For that 
reason: because she doesn’t and must believe in 
them.” I was prompt to obey my summons to 
appear before the nonarch (governor) of Attica 
some two months ago; but the nonarch was not 
there, even after waiting three hours or more. 
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The next day, however, Mr. Sakellarios called 
upon him, and talked with him freely. I learned 
that he wished to examine my religious belief, 
character, etc. I have committed this to the Lord, 
and I trust him to do for me above what I ask or 
think in‘all matters. 

WorRK AND WORSHIP WITHOUT MOLESTATION. 
— We are grateful that all the means of grace — 
preaching, teaching, prayer-meetings, covenant- 
meetings, and communion — have been carried on 
without molestation, and nearly always with some 
new hearers. 

OuR PHILANTHROPIC WoRK—as my benevo- 
lent society, the Busy Bee, and the Temperance So- 
ciety — has been sustained. The former at present 
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is at work, in common with other societies and the 
ladies of Athens, on hospital garments for wounded 
soldiers; and the Temperance Society will soon 
commence the winter lectures. The latter is up- | 
hill work; for many, after signing the trial-list, on 
finding that no pecuniary favors will be conferred, 
are soon lost to sight. It has done and will do 
good to the community at large. 

THE OuTLOOK. —I believe the present outlook 
is that of peace. It is the right time to think of 
and pray for it, when nearly all Christendom cele- 
brates the birth of the Prince of peace ; and sure- 
ly the benediction of our Lord to his disciples, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you,” should fall upon the world believing in him. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONS PASSED 
AWAY.— The period of romantic interest in 
missions has passed away, and will not return. 
We cannot retain it if we would. We shall 
still sing Heber’s grand hymn, which has in- 
spired the Christian heart for a generation 
past, at the same time charming with its ro- 
mantic views of “ancient rivers,” and “ palmy 
plains,” “the spicy breezes,” and “coral 
strands,” which the imagination attributes to 
regions remote and unknown; but we shall 
talk in familiar and common phrase of the 
Hindoo, the Turk, the Chinaman, and the 
African, of their material and spiritual needs, 
and of the steamers and railroads and tele- 
graphs which bring us in contact with their 
every-day life. The progress of civilization 
has brought us face to face with the unevan- 
gelized nations. We no longer know them 
by dim and uncertain tradition, but by familiar 
acquaintance and daily report. The mystery 
and strangeness which attached to them have 
passed away, and we are obliged to see them 
as they are, — very human and commonplace ; 
less interesting, it may be, than we had thought 
them ; perhaps repelling instead of attracting 
our sympathy. Even their miseries are less 
impressive than we had imagined. We find 
mere ordinary human wretchedness, which 
springs from ignorance and stupidity and 
vice, in place of the tragic scenes of hook- 
swingings, and funeral piles, and crushings 
under ponderous wheels, reports of which 
chilled the blood in former years. Such star- 
tling occurrences are no longer known, or 
appear so rarely as by no means to character- 


ize heathen life. But the facts of this life 
which remain are sad and dark and signifi- 
cant enough to move every Christian heart, 
and call out every endeavor, without any aid 
of the imagination to enhance them. 

Dr. Fairchild. 


HEATHEN Hope ess. — The great mass of 
mankind have no such knowledge of God as 
affords them any help or hope for this life or 
for that which is tocome. Their superstitions 
present some traces of the truth, but so over- 
borne by falsehood and error that there remains 
no power to elevate and save. Enough of light 
is mingled with the darkness to give the sense 
of duty and the consciousness of sin, — not 
enough to awaken hope or move them to 
effort for a better life. They belong to the 
kingdom of darkness, and the powers of dark- 
ness hold them in bondage. Their ruin is not 
simply an ideal fact, to be revealed in the life 
hereafter, but a present reality displayed in 
degradation of life and in defilement of body 
and soul; foreshadowing, too, “the wrath of 
God, which shall be revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 
Nor is this ruin an exceptional fact, reaching 
individuals here and there, as is the experi- 
ence of mankind under the most favored con- 
ditions; but it is essentially universal, embra- 
cing whole generations and the succession of 
generations. There are none, who, by special 
strength or courage, lift themselves above this 
degradation, and walk in ways of righteous- 
ness and in the light of God. Thus in dark- 
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ness and sin the great masses of our fellow- 
men live and die, and thus they have lived 
and died throughout the history of the race. 
— Lbid. 


THE “ Mission Field” for December says 
British contributions to foreign missions for 
the past year were as follows: “Church of 
England societies, £425,926; joint societies, 
£156,948; non-conformist societies in Eng- 
land and Wales, £300,771 ; Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterian societies, £158,348; and Roman- 
ist societies, £6,479.” The contrast between 
the Protestant and Romanist societies is 
somewhat remarkable. 


InpIA. — “ The Juvenile Magazine,” a peri- 
odical published by the London Missionary 
Society, reports that Sir Bartle Frere, speak- 
ing of India recently, said, “ Missionaries and 
others are frequently startled by discovering 
persons, and even communities, who have 
hardly ever seen, and perhaps never heard, an 
ordained missionary, but who have neverthe- 
less made considerable progress in Christian 
knowledge. In one instance, which I know 
was carefully investigated, all the inhabitants 
of a remote village in the Deccan had abjured 
idolatry and caste, removed from their temples 
the idols which had been worshipped there 
time out of mind, and agreed to profess a 
form of Christianity which they had deduced 
for themselves from a careful perusal of a 
single Gospel and a few tracts. These books 
had not been given by any missionary, but 
had been left with some clothes and other 
cast-off property by a merchant, whose name 
even had been forgotten, and who, as far as 
could be ascertained, had never spoken of 
Christianity to his servant, to whom he gave, 
at parting, these things, with others of which 
he had no further need.” 


SoutH INDIAN Missions. — In the twenty 
years from 1855 to 1875, the number of native 
clergy in the South Indian missions of the 
Church Missionary Society has risen from ten 
to seventy-five; of communicants, from 5,147 
to 12,728; of baptized Christians, from 22,355 
to 48,928; of professing Christians, including 
catechumens, from 33,231 to 63,258. 


THERE ARE A THOUSAND CHRISTIAN CON- 
GREGATIONS in Madagascar, and 45,000 chil- 
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dren taught in the mission-schools of the 
London Missionary Society. What hath God 
wrought ! 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN CHINA are now 
holding open-air services, so it is reported, for 
the defence and propagation of the Buddhist 
religion. 


A SPECIAL DANGER IN JAPAN.— The lead- 
ing article published in this MAGAZINE for De- 
cember, 1877, contains this sentence: “ One 
of the special dangers of Japan to-day is, that 
our civilization will hamper, and our literature 
poison, before our gospel will purify and save 
her.” An illustration of that statement is 
found in a recent English missionary publica- 
tion, which says, “The apostasy of some of 
the nominal converts in Japan is believed to 
have arisen from the influence of native teach- 
ers, educated under sceptical instructors in the 
United States. This fact is a discouragement 
to the Japan missionaries of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Board. If nominal 
Christians in America deny the faith, how can 
Japanese converts resist their sophistries ? ” 


OSAKA, JAPAN. —A missionary at Osaka, 
in Japan, writes: — 

“One year has wonderfully changed this 
station. Last year we could get no foothold 
anywhere in this great city: zow not only is 
there no fear of opposition, but permission is 
given, by under-officers, to hold all the Chris- 
tian meetings we care to hold; and the gos- 
pel has free course. Last year we had one 
church of twenty-seven members: now we 
have in that church a membership of thirty- 
four, and in the heart of the city an indepen- 
dent, self-supporting church of thirteen mem- 
bers, with the only ordained native pastor in 
Japan at its head. Thus the number of 
Christians stands this year at forty-seven, 
against the former twenty-seven.” 


THE Book oF ACTs IN JAPANESE has been 
added to the library of the American Bible 
Society. 


Japan. — Churches connected with three 
missions of the Presbyterian order in Japan — 
the (American) Presbyterian, (American) Re- 
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formed, and the (Scotch) United Presbyterian 
—have united in an organization called the 
“Nippon Kirisuto Itchi Kiokuwai” (the 
Union Church of Christ). Nine organized 
churches are connected with the Union. At 
its meeting in October last, three native 
ministers were ordained. The three missions 
have also united in organizing a theological 
school at Tokio, which is to have, at present, 
one instructor from each mission. The school 
opened with twenty-six students. — Zhe Mis- 
sionary Herald. 


A MISSIONARY STATION ON THE OGONE 
RIVER, south of the Gaboon in Western 
Africa, has recently been established. On 
the Ogone, the Mpongwe language is exten- 
sively spoken. The natural beauty of this 
language will be enhanced by the completion 
of the translation into it of the entire Bible. 
Mr. Bushnell, of Gaboon, says, “ During my 
late illness, while confined mostly to my room 
during ten weeks, I was enabled to continue 
the work of translating the Old Testament 
into Mpongwe with more facility than when 
able to engage in more active or out-of-door 
duties. I have thirteen books, including the 
minor prophets, finished, and am now on the 
book of Ecclesiastes. I am also revising, for 
publication in one volume, the New Testa- 
ment in Mpongwe, which has been published 
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in several parts at different times, and been in 
use for several years.” 


AFRICA. — The last report of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society gives the num- 
ber of their church members on the west coast 
of Africa, including the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
and Gold Coast districts, as over 13,000, and 
of attendants on public worship as over 50,000. 
They have, besides European missionaries, 
over 300 local preachers. 


TRACT DEPOT IN ROME. — It is proposed 
to purchase the stock of Italian tracts, wall- 
papers, and stereotype plates in the Dublin 
Tract Repository, and to transfer them to 
Rome. The Rev. James Wall has a Bible 
and tract depot at 35, Piazza in Lucina, and 
also a printing-press worked gratis by Italian 
converts, and will cheerfully undertake the 
distribution and reprinting of these tracts. 


THE “ Reporter ” of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society says, “ The reports lately re- 
ceived, both from Mr. Millard, the society’s 
agent at Vienna, and Mr. Watt, the agent for 
South Russia, whose headquarters are now at 
Tiflis, are most encouraging. The Scriptures 
are largely circulated among the soldiers, and 
eagerly accepted and read.” 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


No TimE To Lose.— The annual contri- 
butions from the churches for foreign missions 
are anxiously awaited at the Mission Rooms. 
The end of another fiscal year is near at hand. 
A large amount must be sent in before the 
last day of March, if another debt is to be 
avoided. 


#@> IN the next issue of the “ MAGAZINE” 
will be published a list of the contributions 
towards the payment of the debt of the Union. 
Only a very few of the subscriptions remain 
unpaid; but these will, no doubt, be sent in 
before the list is made up for publication. 


DONATIONS.— Up to Feb. 1, 1878, the 
receipts of the Union from donations and 
legacies amounted to $66,235.22, against $64,- 


871.82 for the same time in the last fiscal 
year. 


THE RETURN OF MISSIONARIES. — “The 
Illustrated Missionary News” publishes the 
following : “ The English Presbyterian Board 
insists upon its missionaries coming back to 
their native land at the end of every seven 
years’ service abroad, and finds its return in 
the better work the missionaries accomplish 
in consequence of this precaution.” Such a 
rule, making the limit of time the same for 
every case, is questionable. It is not likely to 
be adopted by other missionary boards. 


QUESTION.— Will the payment of church 
debts excuse churches from giving to send 
the gospel to the perishing souls in heathen 
countries ? 
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&@> THE article in the present number of 
the MAGAZINE, by Rev. L. C. Stevens, in 
answer to the question, What shall be done? 
is timely and forcible. Let it have a careful 
perusal. Its sensible and practical sugges- 
tions heeded, and the Union will close its 
present fiscal year unencumbered with a debt. 
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interest by the many who knew and revered 
that eminently good man and laborious mis- 
sionary. 


AN interesting sketch of the late Mrs. New- 
hall, wife of Rev. A. A. Newhall, missionary 


among the Teloogoos, is in type, but is neces- 
sarily laid over to the next issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE. Below we give a brief memorial of 
Rev. Mr. Goodell, who died in Bassein, Bur- 
mah. 


THE sketch and the memorial service of 
Rev. Dr. Binney, in the present number of 
the MAGAZINE, will be read with a mournful 


IN MEMORIAM. 


REv. SABIN T. GOODELL was born in Norway, N.Y., May 22, 1836. The family moved 
to Lowville in his youth; and there he prepared for college, some of the time pursuing his 
studies evenings, while engaged in business through the day. His diary of January, 1858, 
contains this all-important entry: “One year ago on Friday, I believe God for Christ’s sake 
forgave my sins.” His attention in childhood had been much directed to foreign missions, 
by the practice of reading missionary magazines to his mother, who still survives him. A 
favorite sister also had a decided influence over him in this respect. . 

With the work of the ministry in view, Mr. Goodell entered Madison University, probably 
in the year 1861. When his college course was about half completed, he enlisted in 1863, in 
the army of the Union. He had been previously drafted, but was not accepted on account of 


being under the required height. When a new call came for men, he succeeded in getting 


accepted as a volunteer, and enlisted as a private for three years, or during the war. He 
remained in service through the war, and was mustered out as first lieutenant of colored 
troops in April, 1866. He returned to Hamilton fora short time, and then entered Brown 
University, where he spent two years, and completed his college course in 1868. He then 
entered Newton Theological Seminary. In December, 1870, he was accepted by the Executive 
Committee as a foreign missionary. He finished his theological studies in 1871. In October 
of the same year he married Miss Adora Niles, of West Halifax, Vt.; and they sailed for 
Burmah the following December, reaching Bassein March 10, 1872. Here he remained, in 
charge of the Pwo Karen mission, with but brief absences, until last August, when he went 
to Rangoon with Mrs. Goodell, on account of her ill-health. The tst of October he was himself 
taken ill, and grew gradually worse for some seven weeks, until he died. He suffered intensely 
from the first, but did not himself give up hope of recovery. He talked of what he would do 
when he got well. But, though he did not apparently think of being soon called away, his mind 
dwelt much upon heaven, and the preciousness of the Saviour; and he frequently alluded to 
such subjects. A “ Sélent Comforter,” which hung on his bed-post, furnished topics for daily 
meditation and remark. He would say to Mrs. Goodell in the morning, after a painful and 
for the most part sleepless night, “I have had some precious views of my Saviour.” The 
day before he died, she read, at his request, the passage, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” He said, “ Wonderful that we weak creatures should be heirs of such eternal 
glory, sure to receive it, sure to receive it!” The same day one of the texts on the 
“ Silent Comforter” specially interested him. It was Isa. xli. 10: “ Fear not, for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed, for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness.” At his request Mrs. Goodell read the chapter to 
him, in which this text occurs. The next day, as she was about to turn the leaf of the 
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“ Silent Comforter,” he requested her not to do so. He seemed to want that precious text. 
Towards evening of that day, Nov. 16, without a struggle, he departed to be with Christ. 

Although the desire was strong, and earnest efforts were made by friends in Rangoon to 
gratify it, and have the remains brought to Bassein, where his two children lie buried, it was 
found impracticable, and the funeral took place in Rangoon. The grave is in the mission 
burying-ground, near the graves of Dr. Wade, Mrs. Bronson, and members of other mission- 
ary families. On the first Sunday after Mrs. Goodell’s return to Bassein, a memorial service, 
largely attended from all our Bassein missions, was held in the Pwo Karen chapel, where the 
form and voice of the departed had been so familiar for more than five years past, and where, 
it is hoped, rich fruits of his labors will be gathered for many years to come. A sketch of his 
life and work was given in Burmese by Mr. Jameson, and an address in Karen by Mr. Carpen- 
ter, besides other exercises by Karen and Burman native preachers. The hymn “ There is 
rest for the weary,” in Pwo Karen; “Shining shore,” in Sgau Karen; and “Asleep in 
Jesus,” in English, were also sung. 

A few words as to Mr. Goodell’s qualifications and work as a missionary. Some of his 
qualifications were remarkably excellent. With faith in God, and love for the work, he was 
eminently self-reliant and persevering. He was also patient and gentle, and sympathizing 
with those under his supervision, and in many ways practically helpful. As to his method of 

missionary work, he tried to do thoroughly both school and jungle work, in their respective 
seasons. He did much other mission-work besides. 

Valuable as Mr. Goodell’s services were in general mission-work, and in giving counsel, he 
was especially helpful in times of sickness, whether in his own or in neighboring families, or 
among the natives generally. He had much knowledge of diseases and of remedies. The son 
of a physician, he had himself, in earlier life, been for years engaged in business as a druggist. 
Besides the knowledge thus acquired, he seemed to have a natural aptitude for such service, 
and a self-forgetting willingness to help others. A more thoughtful, faithful attendant than he 
was beside a sick-bed, or a more gentle, skilful hand than his, it would pot be easy to find 
anywhere among those not wholly devoted to such ministries. 

Mr. Goodell seemed prepared to enter upon increasingly effective mission service, and he 
had broad plans of work in all departments. The progress of his school, the development of: 
the churches, the conversion of the heathen, were with him absorbing objects of desire and 
effort. J. 
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MAINE, $139.99. Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Monk- 


Fort Fairfield (Mrs. Martha Boynton 1, Mrs. Susan ton, ch., $3 52 
Hopkinson 1, Mrs. Mary A. Hopkinson ), 73 MASSACHUSETTS, $3,522.48. . 
Waterville, S.S., tow. sup. Ardiram, 20; Liver- South Hadley, a friend, 5; Malden, ch., Wm. Mann, 
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Jefferson, rst ch. and Nae .» 5; York Asso., Wells, Old Cambridge, ch., 1,001.09; Auburndale (Mrs. 
ch., 4.25; Acton, c "ie -50; Lebanon and North Jennings, 3, ’Miss Alice Jennings, 2), 5; 
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ton Mills, ch., » 3; Per Wm. Emery, tr., 27.49; 32 49 a, Bowdoin- ch., Mrs. Jane Masters, = 

Berean m. hong, 10; Brooklin, ch., Central-sq. ch., Ti. Mayo, trustee, 12.95; 
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Eveleth’s sch., 30; S. Hancock, Rev. R. Y. Wat- tr., 730.72; Salmon Whitney, ck draniin Of print- 
son, 5; Warren, ch., 14.50; 68 50 — and materials donated, 323; 1st ch., 
x...” 1,205 
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Libby, 2; Littleton, Mrs. C. P. Chickering, 25; ; 3 Salem, Calva . » 20.87; Dighton, 
Manchester, Merrimack-st. ch., 15; Meredith Princeton, Asa H. rd, 475; oe 
Centre, L. Plummer, 6; 48 50 tr ch., Ballard, 20 
is fr. or nat. teacher among care 
VERMONT, $123. 23. Rev. j. N. Cushing), 37. 96; 576 83 

Post Mills, Mrs. L. Hinckley, for Miss S. E. Has- Wenham, a lady friend, 2.50; West Acton, ch., 
well’s sch., 2; Brandon, ch., 35.71; 37 71 oe con. coll., 15.61; i Greenville ch., mon. coll., 

Mechanicsville, Mrs. A. L. Marshall, 2 00 Wakefield, Mrs. Wiley, 5; Haverhill, 

Saxton’s River, ch., 80 00 as Harris, 2; 3 42 


Spring-Hill ch.,50; Arlington, ch., J. S. 
, tr., 100; st ch. , Boardman 
Soc. "per S. D. Sawin, tr 
Coll. per Rev. W. S. "McKenzie, +3095 Sec., Ran- 
dolph, rst ch., 


Chicopee, Cent. 


RHODE ISLAND, $477.46. 


Narragansett Pier, Mrs. J. K. Brown 

Providence, Brown-st. ch. (of wh. 60 is fr. G. D. 
Wilcox, M.D.), 310; Cranston-st. S. S., tow. sup. 
Moung See-dee, care Rev. A. Bunker, 18. 75; Mrs. 
A. P. Luther, for the Shan mission, care Rev. 
J. N. Cushing, 25; 

Pawtucket, rst ch., to const. Augustus Horton 


Wickford, Ist ch., mon. con. coll., 


CONNECTICUT, $631.00. 


East Lyme, Mrs. Betsey S. Comstock, 50; North 
Lyme, ch., 15; New Haven, rst ch., 150; 

Norwich, ist ch., 6; Wethersfield, Merit Butler, for 
the Burman and Karen mission, 100; H: Hartford, 
1st ch., 80.50; 

Waterbury, i 100; West Suffield, a friend, 27. # 
Stamford , Briggs Mission, S. S., tow. sup. 
Aing in Burmah, 102; 


NEW YORK, $824.36. 


New ae M. J. Rounds, for work in Africa, .90; 
16th S.S , Kincaid Miss. Soc., for sup. of a child 
in Miss Haswell’s school, 6 (gold 37.08), ch., 
85,— 122.08; C. B. Reynol s, for sup. of Thahay, 
care Miss C. H. Rand, 30; Tabernacle S. S., 
Miss. =u tow. sup. Sau-koo-oh, nat. pr., care 
Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 100; ad German ch os S., 
5.39; 

Morris, ch.. tow. sup. of a Bible-woman, care Miss 
H. E. Watson, 21.373 New Lisbon, Wom. Soc. 
for sup. of a we eer A care Miss H. E. Wat- 
son, 25; Springville,ch.,6; Fredom, Welch ch., 


bilan. E. D., 2d ch., 13.14; Central ch., mon. 

con. coll., 8.49: Oxford, Mrs. L. M. Turner, per 
. Wm. R. Baldwin, 25; Afton, Mrs. Lydia 

Landers, per do., 5; Oneida, M. A. Smitzer, .g0; 
Hornellsville, ch., 27.15; Forestville, ch., for the 
Teloogoo care Rev. J. E. Slough, 40; 
Yates, ch. (of wh. is from S. S 57-23 

Rev. Smith and wi fe, 143 Pal- 
myra, ch., 26.15; o. Otselic, ch. mf wh. 20 is fr. 
Rev. H. Mate: Leach), 44; Gloversville, Karen Miss. 
Soc., tow. sup. Ban Ya Pa, nat. pr., care Mrs. 
Thomas, 

= iA ev. hg Brigham, Dist. Sec., Alle- 

han: tuba, S. S., 

Black Asso., Adams, "Centre ch., 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, ch., 

ayy River Asso., Horsehead, ch. (of wh. 1.33 
is fr. S$. S.), 8.2 Mill rt, ch., 4.20; 

Salisbury, Esq., 5; Miss E. E. 
Cole, 20; 

Madison Asso., Cazenovia, rst ch., 

Onondaga Asso., Tully, ch., 

Ontario Asso., Manchentr, ch., 31.10; N. R. 
Cole, treas. Asso., 

Orleans Asso., Shelby, > (of wh. 7.50 is fr. S. S.), 

Oswego Asso., Mexico, ch., 


NEW JERSEY, $107.89. 

Coll. per Rev. David Spencer, Dist. Sec., Trenton 
Upper ch., 26.50; Squan, ch., 
6.25; Bordentown, ch., 33. 03: ricksburg, ch., 
17.50; 

Central Asso., Frenchtown, ch. 

West N. J. Asso., Pittsgrove, ch. op 

Bloomingdale, S. ’S. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,360.06. 


Wilkesbarre, R. J. D. Griebell, 5.15; Eaton (Mrs. 
S. Harding, 1 5, a poor widow, .25), 1.90; 
tle Shannon, S. Williams, 3. 

Upland, Samuel A. Crozer, 1,000; Mrs. J. P. Cro- 
zer, 1 


Ture Point, Rev. N. Hart, per Rev. G. H. Brig- 


Donations. 


Coll. per Rev. David Spencer, Dist. Sec., Phila. 
Asso., Broad-st. ch., add’l, 69.50; Upland, ch., 
3. 1: N. Chester, ‘ch. -» 21.14; Lower Marion, 
_& er tow. sup. of Taypo in Rangoon College, 20; 
Mantua, ch., bal. 5; anatawna, ch., 10; 

D., 10; a r young man’s mite, .40; Crozer 
Semina: . H. Scott, 1; 

North Phila. Asso., North ch., Ladies’ Benevolent 
Soc., half for Mrs. Knowlton’ s school, 33.56; 
Hatboro’, ch. 4 C. C. McNair, tow. sup. nat. 
pr., care Mrs B. Thomas, 30; 

Pittsburg Asso., Sharpsburg, ch., 

Northumberland Asso., Lewisburg, ch., Rev. G. M. 


Spratt, 
Clarion Asso., Mahonin; 6.60; Berean, ch. (of 


wh. 8 is for Rev. J. Clough’s mission-work) , 


Lockport, ch. 


DELAWARE, $65.00. 


Plymouth, H. . Moe, 30, F. C. Mack, 20, to be 
expended by R K. McKibben, for miss. 


Coll. pom Rev. David Spencer, Dist. Sec., Wilming- 
ton, 1st ch., 


WEST VIRGINIA, $18.88. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Goshen 
jm, tow. sup. Klai Pho, care Rev. A. Bunker, 
., Goshen, -» 3-40; Morgantown, ch., S. S., 
053 Zoar, ch., 4.43; 
1 wha Valley Asso., Paint Creek, ch., 


OHIO, $1,342.01. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Conneaut, ch., 

Anglaize Asso., Amanda ch., Ma, H. Post, 

Central Asso., Jackson, 6. H., 

Cleveland Asso., Seville, Ss. S. go; Cleve- 
land, Tabernacle ch. is 16. 59; ’ Trinity ch., 5.67; 

Clinton Asso., Centreville, ch. (of wh. 4.25 is fr. 


Coshocton Aso, for Kyouk Kai, care Rev. Dr. 
Huron Asso., New London, ch., 2; Sandusky, ch., 


Mad River Asso., Troy, Rev. T. P. Childs, for erec- 
tion of chapel in Chow Chowfee, to be occupied by 
W. R. McKibben, 

Mansfield Asso., Mansfield, ch., tow. sup. Ko Shway 
Bay, care Mrs. C. B. jomas, 

Marietta Asso., Center Valley, ch., 2.33; Lower 
Newport, S. 5. pp: OE McConnellsville, ch., 7.80; 
Valley, ch., 1.11; coll. at asso., 6.22; 

Maumee Asso. ., Wauseon, ch., 

Miami Asso., Duck Creek, ch., 

Miami Union Asso. , Urbana, ch., 

Straight Creek Asso., Newmarket, ch., 17.30; Ber- 
ryville, ch., 1.10; 

Trumbull Asso., Hubbard, ch., 

— Asso., Blue Rock, Mrs. Rebecca Reve- 


Cleveland Idaka, S. S., for sup. nat. pr. Boka, care 
Rev. M. Bronson, 
Dare-st. Mission, S. S., tow. sup. of a stu., care Mr. 
Clough, 


INDIANA, $338.97. 


Manchester, Silas Wicks 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec. — 
town Asso., coll. at do., 8.60; Seymour, $. S 
L. D. Carpenter, to be expended by Rev. et H. 
Carpenter, 200; 

Indianapolis Asso. Indianapolis, North ch. (of wh. 
20.04 is fr. a 38.24; the Carman family (of 
wh, 3.13 is fr. Downie arman), 23.13, to be ex- 
pended by Rev. D. oe 

Orleans Asso., Mitchell, x & tow. sup. Thobo, 
care Rev. A. Bunker, 

Bedford Asso., ch., 

Monticello Asso., Mt. Zion, ch., L753 Rev. J. D. 

Huston, 5; 
s Prairie Asso., Bruellet’s ae ch., 
= Indiana Asso., Goshen, ch. 

Rock Asso., Mt. Gilead, ch., 

Sawtell, Mrs. Henry McLellan, by hand of Rev. 
C. F. Tolman, 
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ILLINOIS, $577.58. 


Towanda, ch., % Millersburg, A. P. Shafer, 1,90; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Edwa: 
ville Asso., Alton, S.S., to be expended care Rev. 
M. Jameson, 

Clayton, S. S., 7.23; Mt. Sterling, mission concert, 
3-40; Rockbridge, Rev. S. Scandrett, tr., 9; Up- 

r Alton, Shurtleff, coll. miss. soc., for stu. in 
aro Nor. Sch., care Rev. M. C. Mason, 10; by 
hand of Rev. C. F. Tolman; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Blooming- 
ton Asso., Lexington. ch. (bal.), 6; Mason City, 
ch., 1; Minouk, ch., 24.07; Winona, P. Howe ot 

h. x 50 is for nat. pr., and 50 is for mission-work, 

care Rev. N. Brown), 200; 
Chicago Asso.,Chicago, Swede ch., tow. sup. Garo 
r.,5; Dundee, ch., 10; Oak Park, ch., Mt. 
ire, ch., 6.50; Waukegan, Rev. E. P. Savage, 


a Asso., Dixon, ch., 
Fox River Asso., Downer’s Grove, ch., 13; Evans- 
ton, ch., 9.54; Lockport (Rev. T. Reese, 5, D. C. 
enney, 10),15; Pavilion, ch., 6.25; Sandwich, 
. S., for sup. nat. helper, care Rev. J. E. Clough, 


25; 

Ottawa Asso., La Moille, ch. (of wh. 20 is fr. mission 
band for stu. in Garo Nor. Sch., care M. C. Mason, 
50 is fr. Mrs. E. Porter, 2 is fr. Mrs. Benedict), 

.§0; Prairie Centre, Mrs. W. G. Putney, 1; 
Goublette, ch., 39.35; Tonica, ch., 16; 

Peoria Asso., Galesburg, ch., 

Rock Island Asso., Watertown, ch., 

Rock River Asso., Sonne, ch., bal., 

Salem Asso., Fall Creek, ch., A. J. Davis, 1; Rose- 
ville, Mrs. H. Ostrander, 5; 


IOWA, $244.65. 
Ashawa, Sam’! Brainard, 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Cedar Val- 
ley Asso., Northwood, ch., 8.70; Waterloo, S. S., 


10; 

Central Asso., Newton, ch., 

Council Bluffs Asso., Atlantic, ch., 

Davenport Asso., Clinton, ch., 21,97; Davenport, 
Calvary ch., 69.85; Iowa City, Miss L. Clark, 2; 
Monmouth, ch., 6.11; Mechanicsville (of wh. 5 is 
fr. Mrs. Camel of Clarence, and .7o earnings of 
Bro. Miller's children) , 9.05; 

E. Grand River Asso., Thayer, S. C. & E. Messen- 


ger, 

East setup Aes, Bedford, ch. (of wh. 5 ea. is 
fr. Rev. G. W. Roby, G. W. Bund p: Derickson, 
A. B. Van Sickle, x fr. Mrs. A. rh wis. .o5 fr. 
Eddie Prevard), 21.05; Platteville, ch., A. Propst, 
1; Union, ch., C. i Grinnell, 5; Adams, ch., 
Rev. J. M. Leay and wife, 7; Hopkins, J. McMas- 


ters, 5; 

Eden Asso., Allerton, Rev. J. M. Nelson, 3; Cory- 
den, L. L. Granlee, 

English River Asso., What Cheer, T. J. Lortocher; 

Towa Valley Asso., Marshallton, ch., 

Oskaloosa Asso., Eddyville, ch., 1.27; New Sharon, 
ch., 1.25; Nine Mile, ch.. of wh. 3 is fr. J. Coffin 
and dau., 10.85; 

South-western Asso., Essex, Mrs. M. B. Stillman, 1; 
Riverton, P. Sexton, 1; 

Turkey River Asso., Village Creek, Swede ch. (of 
wh. 5 is fr. sewing soc.), 15.30; New Alben, 

ch., 4 
WISCONSIN, $85.34. 


Springwater, Welch ch. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., ch., Dr. Brisbane, 2, 

Dodge Asso., New Lisbon, for Garo Nor, Sch., 

Lake Shore Asso., Racine, Scandinavian ch., 30.50; 
R. Nelson, 10; Union Grove, ch., 6; Thompson- 
ville, ch., 10; 

Walworth Asso., Genoa, ch., 

Winnebago Asso., Neenah, Danish ch., 


MICHIGAN, $139.80. 
Kalamazoo, ch., to be used at discretion of Rev. J. E. 
Clough, 
Highland, ch., 3; Lansing, N. Tenney, 2; 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Wash- 
tenaw Asso., Mooresville, ch., 
Shiawasso Asso., Vernon, ch., 


Donations. 


$4 90 


14 40 


29 63 


Kalamazoo Asso., a friend, , 
Michigan Asso., Detroit, rst ch., 
ackson Asso., Concord, ch., 
hite River Asso., Manistee, ch., 
Wayne Asso., Commerce, ch., 
St. Joseph River Asso., Niles, ch., 
Stanton, ch., by hand of Rev. C. F. Tolman, 


MINNESOTA, $194.69. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
rape Albert Lea, ch., 14; Bath, Danish ch., 
2.753 

Minnesota Asso., Hastings, ch., 16.54; Minneapolis, 
1st S. S., tow. sup. Rungiah, care Rev. 
Clough, 37.50; 

Southern Asso., St. Charles, Wayside Gleaners, 

Zumbro Asso., Warsioja, ch., Mrs. A. E. Briggs, 263 
for Boliram, Garo Nor. Sch., care Rev. M. C. 
Mason, J. B. Cooper, 5; 

Swede Conference, Houston, O. Okerson,1; Delano, 
ch., 4.10; Winnebago Valley, ch., 5.80; 


MISSOURI, $5.00. 
Georgia City, Mrs. M. St. Leon, 2.50; Carrie M. 


Loud, 2.50; 
TENNESSEE, $26.00. 


Nashville Institute for the Teloogoo mission, per 
Rev. D. W. Phillips, 


NEBRASKA, $15.75. 


Seward, F E. Pitt and wife, 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Nebraska 


City, ch., 
COLORADO, $3.00. 
Denver, fr. friends of missions, 
KANSAS, $23.85. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Burlin- 
ame, ch., Mrs. E. Seplis, supt., Williams, 10; 
es ch., 3.85; Jewett, ch., 1.60; Wathena, ch., 
SOUTH CAROLINA, $1.00. 
Camden, Rev. Riley Harriot, 


CAPE BRETON,$4.00. 


Sydney, Mrs. L. Crawley, for sup. Moung Gyee 
care Mrs. R. A. Bailey, 


CHINA, $592.46. 

Ningpo, coll. per acct. Rev. E. C. Lord for his 
school, 652,96 and exch., 699.60; less for over credit 
in amount reported in the December Magazine, as 
received from Mrs. Freeman, too and exch., 107.14; 


INDIA, $971.91. 


Secunderabad, coll. per act. Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Campbell, Rs. r99-10-11 and exch.; 
Alloor, Rev. E. Bullard, Rs. 906-1-9, nat. contri- 
butions, 9-5 or Rs. 915-6-9, and exch.; 
Ramapatam, local colls. per acct. Mr. Newhall, Rs. 
274-2-1, and exch., 
Nellore, local colls., ’ Rev. D. Downie, of wh. 
Rs. 150 is fr. C. G. Masten, Rs. 636-2-8 and 
exch., 300 98 
GERMANY, $5.07. 
Valmarstein, ch., mon. coll. in S. S., to be expended 
in care Rev. A. A. Newhall, Ramapatam, per 
Rev. Geo. Fetzer, 5 07 


$12,889 93 


LEGACIES. 


Sutton, N.H., Betsy Tucker, per Chas. S. 
Eaton, Exr., 100 00 
Covington, O., John Wallace, Chas. Morris, 
Troy, O., Exr., per Rev. T. Allen, 500 co ini 
co 


$13,489 93 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1877, to Jan. 
1, 1878, 52,745 29 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1877, to Feb. 
1, 1878, $66.235 22 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


(OF THE BIBLE.) 


THE ORIGINAL PARALLELISMS ARRANGED FOR 
RESPONSIVE READING Cuvurcu, SaBBATH- 
ScHooL, or Famity Worsuip. 


In this edition of the Psalms the current version is strictly 
followed, the only peculiarity being the arrangement according 
to the Original Paralielisms, for convenience in use for 
responsive reading. 

The attention of Sabbath-School Superintendents, Teachers, 
and Pastors of Churches, is invited to this edition of the Psalms, 
which is intended to afford a means of rendering the responsive 
reading of the Psalms more appropriate, more interesting, 
and more profitable, than is possible without the aid which 
this arrangement affords. 

As the aim is simply to set forth the ideas and thoughts of 
the Psalmist, by conforming more closely to the well-known 
structure of Hebrew poetry, any clergyman will at once recog- 
nize the appropriateness of the arrangement, and appreciate 
its fitness for use wherever it is desirable to introduce alternate 
readings of Scripture by leader and congregation. 


32mo. Limp Cloth, 30cents percopy. $3.00 per doz. 
$25 per 100. 

Cloth, 70 cents per copy. 
$56 per 100. 


Single copies sent, postage paid, by mail, on receipt of price. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 
758 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


16mo. $7.00 per doz. 


Advertisements. 
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THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, & CARD PRINTER, 


7 A, BEACON and 1 SOMERSET STREETS, 
(ROOM 25,) 
BOoOsTON. 


Special attention paid to Printing Church Creeds, Library 
Catalogues, Sermons, Programmes, otc. All kinds of 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in 
the best manner. 


Bors and CIRLS= 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY'S, 

printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, o> 

eic.: FAMILY PRINTER and complcte 
» by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; $3, 

Slines; $5,5 lines. VIAMOND PRINT- C2 

ING PRESS and complete outyit sor $7, SS 


nts 223% in.; GIS, 42534 ; $22, 
GOLDING boston, 


Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars. etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


-Outfits from $l up= 


Send two 3e.stamps for new Illustrated Catalogue. =, 
GOLDING & CO.,Manuf'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Boston.~ 


Music Books of the Day. 


THE GALAXY.—Just out. Brilliant new collection of 
music for Singing-Schools, Conventions, Choirs, &c., by 
WituiaM SurFern. The best Convention book ever 
lished. Five Glee, Metrical, 
Anthems, and Chants. Nearly 300 pages by the best writers 
in the country. No teacher should fail to examine it. 
Price, $1.00. Mailed postpaid. $10.50 per dozen. 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS. —By Dr. J. B. Hersert, assisted 
by the best writers of the day. This new and valuable work 
contains 192 large pages of superior Anthems. It excels all 
other publications of the kind, and is the latest and best 
Anthem-Book. To bring it within the reach of every choir 
in the land, it is offered at the low price of $7.25, 07 $10.50 
per dozen. Sample copy mailed on receipt of $1.25. 


HEAVENWARD.—By James R. Murray, P. P. Buiss, 
and other favorite writers. Is the o#/y new Song-Book con- 
taining the dest hymns and music by the late P. P. Butss, 
and is ee pong | the dest collection of Songs for the Sun- 
day School yet published. Send 25 cents for a sample copy 

in paper covers). Price in boards, 35 cents. $30 per 
undred. 


SCHOOL CHIMES. — New School Song-Book, by JAMES 
R. Murray. For Public or Private Schools, Juvenile 
ys in many of the largest schools in the 
country. 224 pages. Price, 50cents. $5 per dozen. 
MERRY VOICES. —By N. Cor Stewart. For Schools, 
inaries, &c.; Songs, Duets, ruses, and complete 
Elementary Instructions. A perfect School Song-Book. 
Price, so cents. $5 per dozen. 


on. Sold by Music-Dealers, or mailed postpaid on receipt 
price. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


pu 


Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK (1.25, 
or $12 per doz.), by A. N. ionnson. Such commenda- 
tions of it as “ Simply the best and most complete work of the 
kind we have ever been privileged to meet with,’ from the 
‘* Boston Traveller,” are getting to be as common as they are 
well deserved. Instructive course and 260 pages of music. 


| gee (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. Emer- 

SON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive course, 
and capital and complete collection of Glees, Quartettes, Airs, 
Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for practice. 


ERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL (75 cents, or $6.75 

per doz), by W. O. Perxtns, has of course entirely 

different matter from that in the * Encore,” but closely resem- 
bles it in plan and general excellence of contents. 


($1.25, or $12 doz.), by L. O. 
EmMERrsON, is a first-class Church Music Book, with a full 

set of ‘Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, a full instructive course, 

and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, &c., for practice. 


($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O. Perkins, is the 

latest Church Music Book of the author and of the first 
quality. 336 pages, of wl ch 100 pages are filled with An- 
thems, 100 pages with easy music for the Singing School 
and 75 pages with MeTricaL Tunes. 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broapway, 


J.E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lez & WALKER, 


New York. Philadelphia. 


D°y 
| 
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THE 


CHAPEL ORGAN, 


NOBLE IN TONE! BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN! ELEGANT IN FINISH 


This compact and powerful instrument is designed to meet a 
long-felt want for an Organ adapted to Sunday School, Chapel, or 
Hall Services, which would enable the player to face the audience, and 
be plainly seen by them. Tt fulfils .all the requirements for such 

uses admirably, and has proved a distinct success. The back ts 
j handsomely finished to correspond with the front, and arranged to let 
out the full volume of sound. 


> 


A FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


J. ESTEY & CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


93 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR READERS !— SPECIAL CALL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE NEW PATENT IMPROVED EYE CUPS. 
Guaranteed to be the Best Paying Business offered to Agents by any House. An Easy and Pleasant Employment. 


_ The value of the celebrated new Patent Improved Eve Cups for the restoration of sight breaks out and blazes in the 
evidences of over six thousand genuine testimonials of cures, and recommended by more than one thousand of our best 
physicians in their practice. 

The Patent Eye Cups are a scientific and philosophical discovery ; and as ALEx. WyeTu, M.D., and Witt1AM BEaTLey 
M.D., write, they are certainly the greatest invention of the age. 

Read the following certificates : — 

Dr. J. Bart & Co., Oculists: Fercuson Station, Locan County, Ky., June 6, 1872. 

Gentlemen, — Your Patent Eye Cups are, in my judgment, the most splendid triumph which optical science has ever 
achieved; but, like all great and important truths in this or in any other branch of science and philosophy, have much to con- 
tend with from the ignorance and prejudice of a too sceptical public; but truth is mighty and will weeny and it is only a 

uestion of time as regards their rote acceptance and indorsement by all. I have in my hands certificates of persons testi- 
) <n in unequivocal terms, to their merits. The most prominent physicians of my county recommend your Zye Cus. 
I am, respectfully, J. A. L. BOYER. 

WiruraM Beat ey, M.D., Salvisa, Ky., writes, “‘ Thanks to you for the greatest of all inventions. My sight is fully 

restored by the use of your Patent Eye Cups, after being almost entirely blind i twenty-six years.” 
_Avex. R. Wyetn, M.D., Atchison, Penn., writes, “After total blindness of my left eye for four years, by paralysis of the 
optic nerve, to my utter astonishment your Patent Eye Cups restored my eyesight permanently in three minutes.” 
ev. S. B. FatkinsBurG, Minister of Methodist Episcopal Church, writes, ** Your Patent Eye Cups have restored my 
sight, for which I am most thankful to the Father of mercies. By your advertisement, I saw at a glance that your invaluable 
Eye Cups performed their work perfectly in accordance with physiological law; that they literally fed the eyes that were starving 
for nutrition. May God greatly bless you, and may your name be enshrined in the affectionate memories of multiplied thou- 
sands as one of the benefactors of your kind.” 

Horace B. Durant, M_D,, says, “I sold, and effected future sales liberally. The Patent Eye Cups, — they will make 
pone, one, = it fast too; no smail catch-penny affair, but a superb, number one, tip-top business, promises, as far as I can 
see, to be life-long. 

Mayor E C. Exs1s wrote us, Nov. 16, 1869, “I have tested the Patent Ivory Eye Cups, and I am satisfied they are 
good. lam pleased withthem. They are certainly the greatest invention of the age. . 

Hon. Horace Gree ey, late Editor of “The New York Tribune,” wrote, ‘‘ Dr. J. Bat, of our city, is a conscientious 
and responsible man, who is incapable of intentional deception or imposition.” 

Prof W. Merrick writes, “‘ Truly I am grateful to your noble invention. My sight is restored by your Patent Eye 
Cups. May heaven bless and preserve you! 1 have been using spectacles twenty years. I am seventy-one years old. I do 
all my writing without glasses, and I bless the inventor of the Patent Eye Cups every time I take up my old steel pen.” 

ApotrH BiornBERG, M.D., physician to Emperor Napoleon, wrote, after having his sight restored by our Patent E 
Cups, ** With gratitude to God, and thankfulness to the inventors, Dr. J. Batt & Co., I hereby recommend the trial of the 
Eye Cups (in full faith) to all and every one that has any impaired eyesight, believing, as I do, that since the experiment with 
this wonderful discovery has proved successful on me, at my advanced period of life, — ninety years of age, — I believe they 
will restore the vision to any individual, if they are properly applied. “ADOLPH BIORNBERG, M.D.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ss. 

June 5, ’73, personally appeared Adolph Biornberg, made oath to the following certificate, and_by him subscribed and sworn 

re me. WM. STEVENS, F. P. 

Lawrence City, Mass., June 9, 1873. 

We, the undersigned, having personally known Dr. Adolph Biornberg for years, believe him to be an honest, moral man, 

trustworthy, and in truth and veracity unspoetted. His character is without reproach. 
M. BONNEY, £x-Mayor. GEORGE S. MERRILL, P. 
S. B. W. DAVIS, £.x-Mayor. ROBERT H. TEWKSBURY, City Treasurer. 

Rev. W. D. Jourpan, M.D., of Chillicothe, Mo., who has used, and seen other parties use, our Eye Cups, writes, “To 
those who ask my advice about your Patent Eye Cups, | am happy to state that | believe them to be of great advantage in 
many cases, and should be tried by all and neglected by none. ‘This is my honest conviction.” 

Reader, these are a few certificates out of thousands we receive, and to the aged we will guarantee your old and diseased 
eyes can be made new; your impaired sight, dimness of vision, and overworked eyes can be restored ; weak, watery, and sore 
eyes cured; the blind may see, spectacles be discarded, sight restored, and vision preserved. Spectacles and surgical opera- 
tions useless. [Gf Please send your address to us, and we will send you our book, A GEM WORTH READING! 


A DIAMOND WORTH SEEING! 


Save your Eves, AND RESTORE youR SIGHT; THROW AWAY YouR SPECTACLES! 

By reading our I}lustrated “ Physiology and Anatomy of the Eyesight,” of one hundred pages, tells how to restore impaired 
vision and overworked eyes; how to cure weak, watery, inflamed, and near-sighted eyes, and all other diseases of the eyes. 
Waste no more money by adjusting huge glasses on your nose and disfiguring your face. Book mailed free to any person. 
Send on your address. : 

AGENTS WANTED to sell the PATENT EVE CUPS to the hundreds of people with diseased eyes and im- 
paired sight in your county. Any person can act as our —. : ne ; 

To Gentlemen or Ladies $5 to $2c a day guaranteed. Full particulars sent free. Write immediately to 


DR. J. BALL & CO., 
P. O. Box 957. No, 205 West Thirty-Third Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Do not miss the opportunity of being first in the field. Do not delay. Write by first mail. Great inducements and large 
profits offered to any person who wants a first-class paying business. 
Ga—s Tue Larcest Commission ALLOWED TO AGENTS BY ANY HousE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


OUR GOLD MINE. 


An illustrated story of American Baptist Missions in India. By Mrs. Ada C. Chaplin. Written especially for Sunday- 
fn ipeares, Mission Circles, Children, and the Family. It abounds in Anecdotes and Choice Readings for Concerts, etc. 
loth. Price, $1.25. 

The want of thes volume has been long felt, covering, as it does, the history of the glorious work done by American Baptist 
Missionaries from the first to the present time; and written in such a fresh and racy style that it will prove a valuable addition to 
our missionary literature. 

lished at the Mission Rooms, and sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.25, by 
W. G. CORTHELL, Tremont Temple. 
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YEARS SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF ’ 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER. 


And after thirty-eight years trial, the “ PAZN-KJZLER” may justly be styled 
the great medicine of the world; for there is no region of the globe into which 
it has not found its way, and none where it has not been largely and highly prized. 
Moreover, there is no climate to which it has not proved itself to be well adapted 
for the cure of considerable variety of disease ; it is admirably suited for every race. 
It has lost none of its good name by repeated trials, but continues to occupy a 
prominent position in every medicine-chest ; and is still receiving the most unqualified 
testimonials to its virtues, from persons of the highest character and responsibility. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it as a most effectual preparation for 
the extinction of pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, 
Burns, &c., but for DysENTERY OR CHOLERA, or any sort of bowel complaints, it is a 
remedy unsurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India 
and other hot climates, it has become the 


STANDARD MEDICINE 


for all such complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia; Liver Comptaints, and other kindred 
disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties, it has 
been proved by the most abundant and convincing testimony to be an invaluable 
medicine. No article ever attained such unbounded popularity. As an external and 
internal medicine the “ PAZN-K/JZZER” stands unrivalled. 

Thirty-eight years are certainly a long enough time to prove the efficiency of any 
medicine; and that the “ PAJN-K/ZLER” is deserving of all its proprietors claim 
for it, is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has attained. It is a sure 
and effective remedy. It is sold in almost every country in the world, and is 
becoming more and more popular every year. Its healing properties have been fully 
tested, all over the world, and it needs only to be known to be prized. 


BE SURE YOU BUY NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, PROVIDENCE, RI. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE WATCHMAN, 


THE NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST PAPER, 


A consolidation of the WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, and the 
CurIsTIAN Era, is, with a single exception, 


The Oldest Journal of Its Kind in the World. 


Always good, and now better than ever, it is a 


COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONTAINS EVERY WEEK: 


Strong Editorials, Lively Letters, 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, A Spicy Story, 
Children’s Column, Sunday-School Lessons, 
Latest News, Book Reviews, 


Art Notes, Market Reports. 


SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS: 


Pres. E. G. Robinson, D.D., Rev. A. J. Gordon. 

LL.D. Galusha Anderson, D.D. 
Franklin Johnson, D.D. Pres. H. E. Robbins, D.D. 
Rev. William N. Clarke. William Ashmore, D.D. 
George C. Lorimer, D.D. Prof. George H. Whittemore. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D. Prof. E. C. Mitchell, D.D. 
Prof. Heman Lincoln, D.D. Rev. J. Torr Smith. 

Prof. O. S. Stearns, D.D. . D. Fulton, D.D. 
William D.D. 
D.D. 


ev. Frederick Denison. 
Rev. David B. Ford. 

Rollin H. Neale, 


Sawtelle, D.D. 
William Lamson, D. D. 


Rev Harwood Pattison. 
James Upham, D.D 
Pharcellus Church, D.D. A. J. Sage, D.D. 

R. C. Mills, D.D. Rev. William Hurlin. 

C. B. Crane, D.D. Rev. George B. Gow. 

G. W. Gardner, D.D. 

Rev. G. S. Abbott. 


Amos Webster, D.D. 
Thomas Armitage, D.D. Ww. 
Rev. A. K. Potter. H. S. Wackburne. 
Ebenezer Thresher, Esq. 
Charles Thurber, Esq. 
Vitis William Kimball, Esq. 
Hanaford. 
Mrs ally Roch Rochester Ford. 


win. 
Me E. 

Edith Warren. 

Celia Warren. 

Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 


Warren D.D. 

G. W. Bosworth, D.D. 

Rev. W. D. Hedden. 

A. H. Burlingham, D.D. 

Rev. J. C. Foster. 

Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
Prof. S. L. Caldwell, D.D. 


TRY THE WATCHMAN A YEAR. 


TERMS: 


One Year’s Subscription (in advance) . 
To any Minister of the Gospel . . . 
A Renewal and a New Subscription. .. 


Postage free. Sample copies sent free. 
Address all communications simply, 
THE WATCHMAN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


L. E. SMITH, D.D., Zditor. 
T. L. ROGERS, Business Manager. 
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ADVERTISING! 


$1,000 worth for $87.80. 

The cheapest and best way to reach readers outside of the 
large cities is by using one or more of our six lists of over 1,000 
newspapers, divided to cover different sections of the country. 

Weekly Circulation over 600,000. 
Advertisements received for one or more lists. For catalogues 
containing names of papers, and other information, and for es- 
timates, 


BEALS & FOSTER, 
41 Park Row (Times Building), New York. 


1823. SEND FOR THE 


New York Observer, 


The Best Religi 


1878, 


ious and Secular Family Newspaper. $3.15 a 
ear, postpaid. 1823. 


New York. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Newspaper Advertising. 


A book containing a list of towns in the United States having 
5,000 population, and the newspapers having largest circula- 
—e All the Religious, Agricultural, Scientific, and other 

ial class journals. ‘Tables of rates, showing cost of adver- 
teslag, and every thing which an advertiser would like to know. 
Mailed on receipt of ten cents. Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
1o Spruce St., N.Y. (opp. Tribune Building). 


PULMONA 


Is harved comparison the best remedy for the cure of CON- 
SUMPTION (EVEN IN ITS MOST ADVANCED STAGES), Asth- 
ma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, and all derangements ‘of t 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. A’ circular containing PARTICULARS . 
OF MANY CASES SUCCESSFULLY TREATED, full advice for the 
treatment of the diseases above mentioned, and certificates of 
actual cures, will be sent free by mail, to all’ applicants. 


Address, 
OSCAR G. MOSES, Sole Proprietor, 
18 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GRACES SALVE. 


A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


Invented in she 17th century Be. Grace, Sur- 
geon in King James’ army. rough its agency he cured 
thousands of the most serious sores and wounds, and was 
regarded by all who knew him as a public benefactor. 


37 Park Row .. . 


25 cents a box, by mail 30 cents. 
For sale by druggists generally. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address, 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$3.00 
2.00 


